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Old Original Bookbinder’s Restaurant — Philadelphia, PA 


Served 3 Royal Families. 
6 Presidents. 
27 Academy Award Winners. 


One ketchup. 
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4 out of 5 restaurants serve America’s favorite ketchup. Heinz. 
© 1992 HL. J. Heinz Company 


INTRODUCING 
AFFORDABLE COMPUTERS 
FROM THE COMPANY 
THAT’S ALWAYS STOOD 
FOR MORE 
"THAN AFFORDABILITY. 





THE COMPAQ DESKPRO/. S 
A LIMITED PRICE LEAL 


The company most qualified to advance the state of 
the desktop computer announces four systems that 
represent a breakthrough in R&D. At prices that 
won’t ruin your P&L. Reflecting the level of thinking 


and quality that you’ve come to expect from Compaq. 


At Compaq, there's a enhance productivity. 
fundamental belief held The built-in COMPAQ 
by all of us that when QVision 1024 Graphics 
you set extraordinary 
goals, extraordinary peo- 
ple will meet them. 

Recently, for exam- 
ple, you made it clear to 
us that you wanted new 
PCs, with everything 
from advanced graphics 
to audio capability to 


affordable prices. Our 


response; the COMPAQ Controller, for example, 


DESKPRO/i Family of allows you to scroll, re- 


PCs. Four new systems size windows and pull 


loaded with features to down menus up to ten 


*This service is provided by contr: a Ser © Providers and may not be ai 


times faster than most 
popular video graphic 
subsystems. So quickly, as 
a matter of fact, you may 
find your computer wait 
ing for you. Instead of the 
other way around. 


Its unique processor 


upgrade path ensures 





that your PC won't be 
swept into obsolescence 
Simple chip upgradé 


bility and a 64-KB cache 


+ the Compaq Customer Suppor + for furthe 
ve 


details, © 1992 Compag Computer Corporatior All Rights Reve ed. Pri nti ein he USAK *O6 Sapa QDESRFRO Re aghiees ed US. Patent and Trae sa ce Mice. QViaion ria 


memory module option 
provide quantum leaps 


in performance. Without 





Intel 386/25, 386/33, 486SX/25, 
486/33 ¢ QVision accelerated 
graphics ¢ Chip upgradability 


¢ Integrated business audio ¢ 4 
MB RAM (expandable to 32 MB) 
¢ Cache memory standard ¢ 3 
ISA expansion slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84-MB to 510-MB hard drive 
options ¢ Multi-level security 
features ¢ Microsoft MS-DOS 
5.0 as published by Compaq 








similar outlays of cash. 


The fully integrated 
audio system brings an 


unprecedented, yet not 


CompaqCare are trademarks of Compaq Computer Corporation. Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and/or reguttered trademarks of their respective companies 


unfamiliar dimension to 
mainstream business com- 
puting: your voice. The 
result of a collaboration 
between Compaq and 
Microsoft, it allows you, 
among other things, to 
actually paste voice mes- 
sages into spreadsheets 
and documents. Either as 
notes to yourself or as 
voice-mail across your 
entire network. 

And we've engineered 
this breadth of technol- 
ogy right onto the PC’s 
system board, preserv- 
ing the small footprint, 
large storage capacity 
and expansion of the 
COMPAQ DESKPRO/i. 

Not to mention your 


financial integrity. 


O MUCH FOR THE IDEA THAT 
S TO LIMITED THINKING. 


Add CompaqCare, a 
new service and support 
program with our free, 
one-year, on-site* lim- 
ited warranty. An Asset 
Management Provision 
that gives you and your 
network administrator a 
snapshot of your PC’s 
configuration. And you 
have nothing short of a 
system that breaks a lot 
of new ground. Without 
breaking the bank. 

For more detailed in- 
formation, just call us 
at 1-800-345-1518, ext. 
210 in the ULS., or call 
us at 1-800-263-5868, 
ext. 210 in Canada. 

We bet you'll be as ex- 
cited about the COMPAQ 


DESKPRO/i as we are. 





In scrolling, window resizing and 
accessing menus, our new QVision 
accelerated graphics beat the com 


petition by as much as 10 to | 





You can paste voice messages into 
Microsoft Windows 3.1 business 
documents and spreadsheets with our 
integrated business audio system 
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OUR NEW NOTEBC 
MILLION BUCKS.WHICH C 
MISLEADING 


Recently, our engineers set out to create a remarkably 


different notebook computer. With all of the quality, 


durability and features that you need. All at a sensible 


price. The result, as you can plainly see, is a remarkably 
different notebook. The new COMPAQ Contura PC. 
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One of the best things 


to happen to notebook 


computing since the fold- 


down airline tray table, 


the COMPAQ Contura 








natracted Service Provider and m, 
ter Corporation, All Rights Reserved 


Family of notebook PCs 
sets the standard for what 
an affordable notebook 
ought to be. 


Just beneath its sleek, 





be available in cer 





certain geographic kx 
rinted in the U.S.A. COMPAQ Registered U.S 


‘ontact the Compaq ( 
Pate 





ergonomic styling lies the 
rugged, well-tested, well 
thought-out PC you ex 
pect from Compaq. 


No substandard parts 


+ Support Center for further 


usto F 
ot and Trademark Office. Contura and CormpagCare 


» OK PC LOOKS LIKEA 
, OULD MAKE THIS THE Most 





AD IN HISTORY. 


or components. No sec- 
ond-rate manufacturing. 
No logos stuck on the out- 
side after somebody else's 
guts went inside. 

Thanks to high levels 
of chip integration and 
some of the smartest me- 
chanical design this side 
of NASA, we've managed 


to engineer costs out and 





Intel 386SL/25 with 64-KB cache 
¢ 4 MB RAM (up to 12 MB) ¢ 60- 
or 120-MB hard drive 


Intel 386SL/20 ¢ 2 MB RAM (up || 
to 10 MB) ¢ 40- or 84-MB 
hard drive ¢ Both models: 6.2 Ibs. 
¢ 9.5" VGA display ¢ Isolated 
inverted “T” cursor controls ¢ 3.5~ 

hr. NiCd battery (optional NiMH | 
battery) ¢ Microsoft MS-DOS 

5.0 as published by Compaq 










the right stuff in. 

Open either COMPAQ 
Contura PC and you'll 
find a large, 9.5-inch 


screen beaming brightly. 


are trademarks of Compaq Computer Corporation Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and/or registered trademarks of their respective companies 


Lay your fingers on 
the keyboard and they im- 
mediately feel at home. 

This notebook also has 
a unique ability to hiber- 
nate when left idle, sav- 
ing all open files to 
the hard drive and auto- 
matically shutting your 
notebook down. Preserv- 
ing your remaining bat- 
tery life. Start up hours, 
days, or even years later, 
and you're right where 
you left off. 

In addition to all of 
the above, the COMPAQ 
Contura notebook PCs 
support three internal 
power-conserving mo- 
dems from Compaq. 


All of which is backed 





by CompaqCare, our new 
service and support pro- 

ram, which includes a \ $ 
g — 
free one-year limited war- Z x 
ranty good anywhere in 


the world. And free on- 


ae 





site* service anywhere in : : 

Just because you're out of the office 
doesn't mean you're out of touch 
The COMPAQ Contura PC features 
an optional power-conserving 2400- 
bps data/9600-bps fax modem 


the U.S. and Canada. 

For information, call 
1-800-345-1518, ext. 220 
or call 


in the ULS., 


1-800-263-5868, ext. 220 





in Canada. 
As well as a uniquely sophisticated 


We'll tell you more power conservation tool, Hibernation 


also serves as an easy-to-use placemark 
about it. We'll tell you 
all the places you can get 


it. And we'll tell you 


that you won’t find an 
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affordable notebook PC 
that looks this good and 
works this well no mat- 


ter who you call. 








AN INEXPENSIVE PC THA 
FROM THE COMPANY I 


What happens when the best computer engineers in the = an existing low-end com- 


puter company. 


world design a low-priced desktop PC? You get the new 
] g 
We could have farmed 


COMPAQ ProLinea Line of PCs, perhaps the best 


out all manufacturing. 


value PCs in the world. What happens when a clone = 
We could have bought 


maker designs a low-priced PC? You get what you pay for, _ parts from the cheapest 


When Compaq engi all the essential features, vendor in town. 
neers set out to build an there were a lot of op- But then all we would 
affordable, full- perform tions to choose from. have ended up with is 
ance desktop PC with We could have bought simply another inferior, 





This service is provided by contracted Service Providers and may not be available tn certain geographic locatior 
Jetails. © 1992 Compaq Computer Corporation. All Rights Reserved. Printed in the U.S.A. COMPAQ Registered U.S. Patent and 












T’s AS GoobD As A COMPAQ. 
T OUGHT IO KNOW. 


low-priced clone. And 
what we wanted was a 
low-priced COMPAQ 
computer. 

Which is what you 
told us you wanted. 

So through some high 
levels of chip integration 
and some equally high 


levels of engineering, 


Intel 386SX/25 ¢ small 
footprint ¢ 2 MB RAM ¢ 2 ISA 
slots ¢ 2 drive bays ¢ 40- or 
84-MB hard drive 

Intel 386SX/25 ¢ 2 MB RAM 


4 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84- or 120-MB hard drive 


Intel 486/33 ¢ 4 MB RAM 
€ 3 ISA slots ¢ 3 drive bays 
¢ 84> or 120-MB hard drive 

All models include high-resolution 
1024 x 768 video and pre- 
installed Microsoft MS-DOS 5.0 
as published by Compaq 








design and just plain com- 
2 just p 


mon sense, we've cut 
costs in system design 
and manufacturing. 


While still managing 


to deliver 100 percent of 


the virtues you've come 
to expect from Compaq. 

You can choose from 
three different models, 
opting for either Intel 
386SX/25 or 486/33 pro- 
cessing power. 

So whether it’s expan- 
sion, storage, processing 
speed or a small foot- 
print that youre most 
concerned with, there’s 
a model perfectly suited 
to your needs, 

And each comes with 
a high-resolution 1024 x 
768 video system. 

Most importantly, the 
new COMPAQ ProLinea 
PCs are backed not only 
by the assurance of the 
COMPAQ name, but also 


by CompaqCare, our new 










service and support pro- 
gram. Which includes 
a free one-year, on-site* 
limited warranty, and a 
host of other services. 
And to go along with 


our new line of PCs, All in all, the COMPAQ ProLinea 
3/25 zs PC sizes up quite nicely. At a 
mere 12.6" x 14.9" x 3.5!" it’s one of 


there’s a whole new line 
the smallest footprints in the industry 


of places you can find 


“Te 800 
3YS-/57B 





them. Give us a call for 
more details. 

In the US., call us at 
1-800-345-1518, ext. 215, 


and in Canada, just call All of our models are backed by 


CompaqCare, our comprehensive new 
service and support program. For 
details, just call 1-800-345-1518 


1-800-263-5868, ext. 215. 
We think you'll be 
pleasantly surprised at 
exactly how much the 
; Sas - 
COMPAQ ProLinea PCs COMPAL 
have to offer. 
And equally surprised 
by how little we're able 


to offer them for. 


CompagCare are trademarks of Compaq Computer Corporation. Product names mentioned herein may be trademarks and /or registered trademarks of their respective companies 








AFFORDABILITY 
RUNS DEEP 


Affordable prices aren’t limited to 


our new products. In fact, we’ve 


lowered suggested list prices by 
up to 40% on COMPAQ hardware. 


And even more on our list of options. 


In the past twelve months at 
Compaq, we've incorporated 
major efficiencies in design, en- 
gineering and manufacturing 
across our product line. 

As a result, you'll notice savings 
on everything from our notebook 
PCs to our desktop computers to 
our servers to our extensive list 
of optional equipment. The right 
computer at the right price. 

The following list includes 
just some of the COMPAQ prod 
ucts that are now more affordable. 
Obviously, when it comes to the 
subject of affordability, we could 
go on and on, But we'd rather 
talk to you directly. 

Give us a call and we'll tell 
you where you can find new 
COMPAQ products, not-so-new 
COMPAQ products and the new 
prices for both, 

Call 1-800-345-1518, ext. 
225 in the U.S., or in Canada, 
call 1-800-263-5868, ext, 225. 

DESKPRO 386s/20N Model 0 
¢ DESKPRO 386s/20N Model 1 


¢ DESKPRO 386s/20N Model 
60 ¢ DESKPRO 386s/20 Model 
1 ¢ DESKPRO 386s/20 Model 
60 ¢ DESKPRO 386s/20 Mo 
del 120 ¢ DESKPRO 386/25M 
Model 1 ¢ DESKPRO 386/ 
25M Model 60 ¢ DESKPRO 


386/25M Model 120 ¢ DESK- 


PRO 486s/16M Model 1 ¢ 
DESKPRO 486s/16M Model 60 
¢« DESKPRO 486s/16M Model 
120 ¢ DESKPRO 486s/25M 
Model 1 ¢ DESKPRO 486s/ 
25M Model 60 ¢ DESKPRO 
486s/25M Model 120 ¢ DESK 
PRO 486/33M Model | ¢ 
DESKPRO 486/33M Model 120 
¢ DESKPRO 486/33M Model 
340 ¢ DESKPRO SOM Model 1 
¢ DESKPRO 50M Model 120 ¢ 
DESKPRO 50M Model 340 
PORTABLE 486c Model 120 
¢ PORTABLE 486c Model 210 
SLT 386s/20 Model 60 ¢ SLT 
386s/20 Model 120 ¢ LTE Lite/ 
20 Model 40 ¢ LTE Lite/20 
Model 60 ¢ LTE Lite/20 Model 
84 ¢ LTE Lite/25 Model 60 ¢ 
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LTE Lite/25 Model 84 ¢ LTE 
Lite/25 Model 120 ¢ LTE 386s/ 
20 Model 30 ¢ LTE 386s/20 Mo- 
del 60 ¢ LTE 386s/20 Model 84 
SYSTEMPRO/LT Model 486 
SX/25-210 ¢ SYSTEMPRO/LT 
Model 486SX/25 510¢ SYS- 
TEMPRO/LT Model 486SX/25- 
680 ¢ SYSTEMPRO/LT Model 
486/33-210¢ SYSTEMPRO/LT 
Model 486/ 33-510 ¢ SYSTEM- 
PRO/LT Model 486/ 33-1020 ¢ 
SYSTEMPRO 486/ 33-420 ¢ SYS- 
TEMPRO 486/33-840 ¢ SYS- 
TEMPRO 486/ 33-2040 
40-Megabyte Hard Drive ¢ 
60-Megabyte Hard Drive ¢ 84- 
Megabyte Hard Drive ¢ 120-Mega 
byte Hard Drive ¢ 210-Megabyte 
Hard Drive ¢ 340-Megabyte Hard 
Drive ¢ 510- Megabyte Hard Drive 
¢ 240-Megabyte Drive Array 
Pair ¢ 420-Megabyte Drive 
Array Pair ¢ 680-Megabyte 
Drive Array Pair ¢ 1.02-GB Drive 
Array Pair ¢ 1-Megabyte Mem- 
ory Module ¢ 2-Megabyte Memory 
Module ¢ 4-Megabyte Mem. 
ory Module ¢ 8-Megabyte 
Memory Module ¢ 2-Megabyte 
Single-Socket Memory Module 
¢ 8-Megabyte Single-Socket 
Memory Module ¢ 32-Megabyte 
Dual-Socket Memory Module ¢ 
1.3-GB Differential Interface 


Hard Drive... 
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[THE BALKANS | 
6 


When will the 
world realize that 
genocide is once 
again taking place 
in Europe? 


Tanja Softic 
Norfolk, Va. 


KANS 


Liyvort 


top the Killing? 





MY HEART GOES OUT TO THE INNOCENT 
victims killed by Serbian President Slo- 
bodan Milosevic and his army in Bosnia- 
Herzegovina [Cover Srories, June 8). 
Under the guise of protecting Serbs, 
they are turning a proud and beautiful 
country into a deserted graveyard. In ac- 
tuality the sole purpose of this bloody 
aggression is greed for Greater Serbia. 
The situation is desperate; stronger ac- 
tion should be taken immediately. Let's 
help Croats and Muslims live a life of 
their own choosing. Allowing the blood- 
shed to continue is barbaric. 
Sali Volic 
Warren, Mich. 


UNDERSTANDING THE PROBLEM IS THE 
first step in solving it. The solution to 
the crisis in the Balkans requires a com- 
plete knowledge of the loss the Serbs en- 
dured during Marshal Tito’s 37-year 
rule. Tito, who was half Slovene and half 
Croatian, drew artificial boundaries 
around the banks of flowing rivers rath- 





er than the appropriate ethnic groups. 
His actions were primarily directed at 
curbing Serbia’s dominance in the new- 
ly formed federal government. 

After decades of reaping huge bene- 
fits from Tito’s policies, Slovenia and 
Croatia decided to withdraw their con- 
tribution from the federal budget and 
voted for independence. Since the feder- 
al government no longer exists, neither 
do the reasons for suppressing the 
Serbs. But their cry to unite their people 
still remains unheard. This is not a 
problem without a solution but a direct 
challenge to something the entire world 
faces—ignorance. 

Mik Milo 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


BISMARCK SAID, “IF THERE IS EVER AN- 
other war in Europe, it will come out of 
some damned, silly thing in the Bal- 
kans.” Whether or not Bismarck’s pre- 
diction will come true a second time de- 
pends on how much longer the U.S., 
Europe and the United Nations continue 
to look the other way under the guise of 
issued but unworkable sanctions. With 
more than 12,000 people killed, how long 
will Milosevic, “the Butcher of the Bal- 
kans,” be allowed to exercise this fantasy 
of power that claims human lives, some 
of which belonged to my relatives? 

It is sad that the response to the Yu- 
goslavia upheaval from what passes for 
the civilized world continues to be too 
much talk and too little action. Once 
again, the.New World is being chal- 
lenged to lead the Old. If the task is not 
attacked much more aggressively and 
meaningfully, the flames may spread be- 
yond the Balkans once again. 

John Mitovich 
Albuquerque 


I WISH TO CLARIFY A POINT CRITICAL TO 
an understanding of the difference be- 
tween Croatian nationalism and the 
zealous ambitions of the Serbs. While 
Serbian leader Milosevic’s actions in- 
deed fit the profile of a fanatic driven by 
a “fantasy of power that knows no 
bounds,” it is inaccurate to portray Cro- 
atian President Franjo Tudjman as “no 
less brutal a dictator.” 

Elected fairly by a clear majority of 
the people in 1990, Tudjman heads a co- 
alition government. He has initiated leg- 
islation ensuring minority rights and 
has no territorial ambitions toward 
neighboring republics. Tudjman has 











stated repeatedly that Croatia supports 
the independence and territorial integ- 
rity of Bosnia-Herzegovina, and consid- 
ers the inviolability of borders to be the 
basic prerequisite for peace and stability 

in the region. 
Ann Radeljic, Secretary 
Croatian-American Association 
Washington 


THE INTERNATIONAL POWERS THAT BE 
cannot have it both ways. They can’t 
recognize the right to self-determina- 
tion for Croats, Slovenes and others 
without recognizing the same right for 
the Serbs. That the world can deny the 
small Serbian nation the right to stay to- 
gether while blessing the unification of 
the 20th century's worst aggressor, Ger- 
many, is a travesty of justice. 
Jasmina Wellinghoff 
San Antonio 


AS A NATIVE OF SARAJEVO, I ASK, HOW 
many more people need to die in order 
for the international community to real- 
ize that immediate military action is the 
only way out of the Balkan crisis? When 
will the world realize that genocide is 
once again taking place in Europe? How 
many Hitlers, Saddam Husseins and Mi- 
losevics will be allowed to ruin the lives 
of thousands before the world realizes 
that the responsibility for freedom and 
human rights is on all of us? Americans, 
Europeans—somebody, anybody— 
please act now! 

Tanja Softic 

Norfolk, Va. 


THE WORLD HAS FORGOTTEN THAT DUR- 
ing World War II thousands of Serbs 
were slaughtered in the “Independent 
State of Croatia.” Remembering this, I 
wonder why any Serb in his right mind 
would want to live in the new Croatia or 
in any other country where his very ex- 
istence could be at stake. 
Aza Avramovitch 
Halifax, N.S. 


YOU ASK, CAN ANYONE STOP THE KILL- 
ing? The U.N. can and should. 

John Charles Veszely 

Perth, Australia 


EVERY DAY | GET DETAILED INFORMA- 
tion from my Bosnian relatives who are 
suffering and even risking their lives be- 
cause of the criminal acts of the Serbs. 
Bosnia is a multiethnic country with a 
constitution that ensures equal treat- 
ment to all the ethnic groups living 
there. The Serbian minority (no more 
than a third of the population) is trying 
to impose its rule with full support of the 
Serbian government and army, which 
has access to the military equipment of 
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Why hassle with an adapter when you can play back 
your tapes directly on your television? Just plug your Handycam® 


UNDERSTANDING TI camcorder into any TV and press “play.” It's that easy 
first step in solving 
the crisis in the Ball 
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Sony Handycam camcorders give you 2'2 hours of recording time 
ona single tape. VHS-C tapes last only 30 minutes? 
Which means with a Handycam camcorder, you'll spend your time 


shooting tapes, not changing them. 
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A Handycam camcorder picks up 
what others can't touch. 


The 8mm recording system takes full advantage of 
high density metal tape. So your home videos get the best clarity 
and hi-fi sound possible. In fact, Sony Handycam was chosen “1 


by the leading consumer rating magazines 
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Color Video Printe 





Our Color Video Printer lets you 
catch a bee and hold it in your hand. 


Now you can enjoy full color prints from your camcorder videos 
Simply find the exact moment you want, and the 


Sony Color Video Printer will give you an amazing instant, instantly 
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Its unanimous! More people choose 


Sony Handycam camcorders than any other brand. And with 


a great line-up of models to suit any need 


when the question is camcorders there really is no contest 


Who has al the answers 7 
Without question. 


SONY. 








SONY. 


Sony Corporation of America 
Sony Drive ; 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 07656 














the ex-Yugoslav army. The elected gov- 
ernment and the citizens of Bosnia are 
opposing the Serbs with a small amount 
of light equipment. They will not surren- 
der to a criminal enemy that slaughters 
anyone who falls into its hands. 
Riccardo Albonetti 
Milan 


FOR THE THIRD TIME THIS CENTURY, THE 
Serbs find themselves facing total war. 
The circumstances vary, but the ene- 
mies remain the same. History simply 
won't go away. The Serbs have devoted 
their modern history—from 1804 on—at- 
tempting to ensure that their entire na- 
tion lives in one state. In World War I, 
Serbia lost 23% of its population; in 
W.W. II, hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple. This time, who knows? That is the 
price of being a small nation caught be- 
tween the interests of the West and the 
fundamentalism of the East. 
Dan Mrkich 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Interactive Teledemocracy 


THANK YOU FOR EXAMINING THE MOST 
dangerous and least discussed of Ross 
Perot's ideas—the “electronic town 
meeting” [U.S. Poxrrics, June 8]. Recent 
U.S. Presidents have already used tele- 
vision to overstep Congress with direct 
appeals to the masses, giving the Execu- 


tive much more power than the Found- | 


ing Fathers intended. Perot might not 
use his electronic forum to become a 
demagogue, but if he institutionalizes 
the system as he says he will, his succes- 
sors could easily use it to drum up quick 
popular support and end the process of 
informed debate that has been vital to 
our remarkably stable democracy. 
Though many Americans desperately 
want things to work more efficiently, 
abandoning our representative democ- 
racy will make matters much worse. 
Joseph B. Basralian 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. 


USE THE TOOLS OF ELECTRONIC DEMOC- 
racy—a leadership that listens and deci- 
sion making at the local level—to “sup- 
port representative democracy, not 
subvert it." Examples beyond Perot’s 
warmed-over teledemocracy include a 
People’s Congress used as a parallel to 
Congress, conciliatory court systems as 
a parallel to adversarial court systems, 
and listening leadership as a parallel to 
the President and Cabinet. These are 
parallel institutions that feed the 
strength of democracy through the pow- 
er of information but do not usurp the 
power of representation. 

Herb Pierson 

Peoria, Ariz. 








THERE MAY BE ANOTHER SIDE TO PEROT'S 
electronic electorate. Imagine a country 
where we are asked to push yes or no 
buttons on complex issues to which we 
have paid little attention. Our votes could 
become just another commodity. Imag- 
ine vote brokers buying our votes by the 
issue. Imagine, if you will, an electoral 
stock market in which blocks of our 
votes are traded. After all, our politicians 
can sell our votes, why can’t we? Do we 
need to be even more wired and plugged 
in? What we do need is real leadership at 
every level—not consoles with yes and no 





Curling Up with a PC 

Our story about books published in 
electronic form that can be read ona 
computer screen (Technology, May 
18] noted that new techniques will 
make it possible for readers to select 
from a menu what they might want to 
read and have their choices “zapped 
almost instantly to their portable 
machines.” That is more than just a 
possibility, according to Jay Phillips, 





blind but have a PC equipped witha 
speech synthesizer that can ‘read’ 
the book aloud.” 

Nathaniel Lande, chairman of 
Booklink, the Florida-based company 
we mentioned in our story, sees 
some other benefits from paperless 
publishing. Wrote Lande: “It will 
transform space and costs of 
libraries. For newspapers, it would 
eliminate paper, printing and 
distribution costs. Consider, if you 
will, that no book will ever be out of 
print!” But there will always be 
holdouts like Sandor Szilassy of 
Turnersville, N.J., who questions the 
whole idea. Commented Szilassy: 
“Those who want to curl up in bed 
with a PC should feel free to do so. I'd 
rather read a real book.” 

















buttons. Instant videophone polls or elec- 
tions are a far and dismal cry from the 


| American town-hall meeting, which was 


an arena of dialogue, debate and human 

passion—the earth from which leaders 

grow. When | hear such ideas as “Dial D 

for Democracy,” the only number I want 
to dial is 911. 

Terrence Roberts 

Emeryville, Calif. 


‘THERE IS NO WAY A PRESIDENT OR ANY 

number of polls can make Congress pass 
a particular piece of legislation. 

Thomas Raphael 

Winchester, Mass. 


Haitians Without Homes 


1 AGREE WITH PRESIDENT BUSH'S DECI- 
sion to send the Haitian people back to 
their island [ReruGcees, June 8]. The 
U.S. is in a recession. We are having a 
hard time taking care of the American 
people and immigrants who are now 
living here. Just because Haiti’s Presi- 
dent was overthrown and the Haitian 
people are having problems does not 
mean we Americans have to solve 
them. The Haitian people should stay 
at home, and they should fight for 
what is right. If more and more im- 
migrants come to the U.S., where are 
we going to put them? How are we go- 
ing to feed them? 

Frank Pacheco 

New York City 


IF GEORGE BUSH HAD BEEN PRESIDENT 
when Jews, claiming to be political refu- 
gees, were attempting to escape from 
Germany, would he have delivered them 
back into the arms of their tormentors, 
as he has Haitians? Bush says we're do- 
ing the right thing. It’s the right thing, 
for sure. Far right. 
Barry Cutler 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Remembrance of Clinton’s Past 


1 VEHEMENTLY PROTEST THE PUBLICA- 
tion of Garry Wills’ article about the 
past family life and childhood of Gover- 
nor Bill Clinton [THe Campaicn, June 8). 
While | applaud Clinton’s strength of 
character as a youngster, the traumatic 
incidents from his early years are none 
of our business. Just where do you, as 
journalists, draw the line between the 
public’s right to know and vulgar, pain- 
fully invasive displays of personal life? 
This disrespectful and irresponsible 
type of reporting was once called muck- 
raking. It is more appropriate to call it 
assassination of character. 
Adrienne McLaughlin 
Roslindale, Mass. 
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It’s notacar. 
t’san aphrodisiac. 


You know that car you've always wanted? Really, 
really wanted? It’s here. The new Infiniti J30 
personal luxury sedan. 

And its looks aren’t all that will entice you. 

For $33,400° the J 30 is sure to impress you on 
a purely emotional level. With luxury details like 
the Bose audio system with a standard compact | 
disc player. Soft gathered leather. Tasteful walnut 
trim. Anda 24-hour Roadside Assistance Program 
that’s standing by to do whatever it takes to keep 
you on the road. 


Of course, the J30 is also equipped with a 





long list of impressive tec hnological features. 
Like the variable valve timing system and the 
double isolated multi-link rear suspension. 
Three-sensor, three-channel ABS braking. And 
both driver's and passenger's side airbags. 

But, in the end, what’ really appealing about 
the new J30 is something far more than all its 
individual parts. Something indefinable. It’s what 


happens when you cross sheet metal and desire. 


INFINITI. 


Mos p inUSA 








WHY WOULD ANYONE FIND IT UNUSUAL 

that Bill Clinton cannot readily recall 

painful memories of his childhood? It is 

well known that those of us whose par- 

ents were alcoholic have no such memo- 

ries; amnesia that blocked out the past 
was our only saving grace. 

(The Rev.) Andrew L.J. James 

Holy Cross Orthodox Church 

Athens, Ohio 


Capitalizing on Education 

RATHER THAN STAYING WITH THE TIRED 
rhetoric of “educational reform,” Chris 
Whittle and his Edison Project, which 
aims to develop a new system of profit- 
making private schooling, are trying to 
create possibilities on all levels [Epuca- 
rion, June 8]. By specifically enhancing 
the lucrative aspects of teaching, Whit- 
tle is helping professionalize teaching 
and administrative careers. Attracting 
the best-qualified motivators of children 
requires innovation and risk, which is 
what Whittle’s program is about. Per- 
haps one addition to the Edison Project 
would be to include a few children as 
members of the board of directors. The 
student representation could be critical 
to the analysis of progress and problem 
solving. Let’s not forget that it is society 


as a whole that benefits from the educa- 

tional system, not just the individuals 
who are directed through it 

Jill Gerken 

Randolph, N.J. 


WHITTLE AND OTHER CRITICS OF THE 
American educational system seem to 
ignore the fact that thousands of bright, 
intelligent young people graduate every 
year with high marks and excellent edu- 
cations. How do these students achieve 
such results from a supposedly decay- 
ing system? Because they want to! The 
most advanced technology and most ex- 
pensive equipment or facilities cannot 
generate the desire to learn. 
John H. Hoyer 
St. Louis 


Ships of the Andes 

WE CAN ONE-UP YOUR PIECE ON THE 
golf-caddying llamas [Grapevine, June 
8]. In late June the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service will employ two llamas to 


backpack calf carcasses into the wilds of 


Southern California’s Los Padres Na- 
tional Forest as food for the California 
condor, an endangered species we re- 
turned to the wild last January. These 
“Ships of the Andes” are clean, sure- 





footed and cost*less to maintain than 

any other backcountry mode of transit. 

Often the solutions to environmental 
| problems are the simplest ones. 

| David Klinger 

Assistant Regional Director, 

Public Affairs 

U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 

Portland, Ore. 


Planet Watch 


WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO UNCLE SAM— 
messiah of the planet, prophet of the 
free world and well wisher of mankind 
[Summir To Save THE Eartn, June 1]? 
When the issue in question is the future 
of the planet, President Bush is unwill- 
ing to permit so-called suffering for 
Americans. But I have to ask, Just how 
much of a sacrifice is it for Americans to 
shop without air conditioning? 
Deete Akhrot 
Djakarta 


IT IS NOT TRUE THAT THE “REST [OF THE 
prime timberland on Vancouver Island] 
could be gone in 25 years,”’ as you indi- 
cated in your map titled “The World’s 
Next Trouble Spots.” This statement 
trivializes and misrepresents complex 
forest-management issues in British Co- 





Introducing a Travelers Cheque for constan 








lumbia and ignores the fact that about 
half a million acres of coastal old- 
growth forests are already fully protect- 
ed in parks and wilderness areas in Brit- 
ish Columbia, and more than half of 
these are on Vancouver Island. Wherev- 
er timber is cut on crown forest land, 
law requires that the land be reforested. 
On Vancouver Island, second-growth 
forests are being harvested. The prov- 
ince has appointed a commission on re- 
sources and environment to involve 
fully the public in resolving land-use 
disputes, including old-growth issues. A 
land-use plan for Vancouver Island is 
the commission's first priority. 
John R. Cuthbert, Chief Forester 
Province of British Columbia 
Victoria, B.C. 


Speaking for Palestinians 


HANAN MIKHAIL-ASHRAWI [MAY 25] HAS 
been, and continues to be, an integral 
and important component of the Middle 
East peace process. The reason that 
“she is not, after all, one of the 14 Pales- 
tinian negotiators” is unfair and unjust 





Israeli preconditions, not any lack of | 
| who “confessed to having done no read- 


trust or confidence in her. Mikhail- 
Ashrawi is a member of the Guidance 
Committee, the committee that coordi- 


nates and formulates all negotiating po- 
sitions with the Palestinian Diaspora. 
She is a major partner in all the deci- 
sions made in the office of Faisal Hus- 
seini, who is head of the Palestinian 
team to the peace negotiations. She is 
held in high esteem by both the Palestin- 
ian team and the Palestinian people. 
Akram Baker, Press Officer 
Office of Faisal Husseini 
Jerusalem 


What the Doctor Reads 


YOUR SHORT ITEM ON THE STUDY OF 
reading habits of second-year medical 
students at this institution was mislead- 
ing [The Week, June 1]. You noted that I 
had said a medical student here is ex- 
pected to have reading time of roughly 71 
hours a week but “actual reading time is 
closer to six hours.” Those six hours re- 
ferred only to the reading of required 
texts. Another 20-some hours a week are 
devoted to reading faculty handouts and 
class lecture notes. Also omitted are 
hours expended on personal notes, jour- 


medical students in general are idle, illit- 
erate or both. Nothirig could be further 
from the truth. Students today face com- 
plex ethical issues and a mountain of 
knowledge to climb. 





nals and computer-based learning pro- | 


grams. Your mention of four students 


ing whatsoever” might be misinterpret- 


| ed by your readers as indicating that 





Clive R. Taylor, M.D., Chairman 
Department of Pathology 
and Laboratory Medicine 

University of Southern California 
School of Medicine 
Los Angeles 
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Now there’s American Express* 
Travelers Cheques for Two. Either 
of you can use them because both of 
you have signed them. So the peace 
of mind you've always enjoyed can 
now be shared with another. And 
they’re accepted everywhere our 
Seger Cheques are, which is pretty 


much everywhere. Don't leave home 


t companions who aren’t companions constantly. 








Gy mericans, HELPING FRIENDS, BACKED BY NO-NONSENSE 
RELATIVES — ESPECIALLY GENERAL ACCOUNT ASSETS, 
STRANGERS — WITHOUT MANAGED FOR GROWTH, 


QUESTION or pause. [t's NoT RISK. [EJNp.THROUGH 
A TRADITION OF OUR NETWORK OF 


TEACHERS, CAREGIVERS, REGIONAL OFFICES, 


FIREMEN AND POLICE. A SPECIAL KIND 


TRADITION OF OF PERSONAL 


VOLUNTEERISM, ATTENTION YOU 


FROM MANHATTAN THOUGHT HAD 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


ENIOR WRITER MARTHA DUFFY HAS HAD HER SHARE OF 

reluctant interview subjects. Saul Bellow was grouchy; 

Robert Penn Warren was shy. This week’s Profile sub- 

ject—Irish President Mary Robinson—was a different 
kind of challenge for Duffy, who usual- 
ly writes about artists and their craft. 
“Robinson was more guarded than, 
say, a fashion designer or a choreogra- 
pher,” says Duffy. “At times it was a 
little puzzling since she has a marvel- 
ous record of accomplishment.” 

So does Duffy. When she joined 
Time in 1960 as a researcher, insti- 
tutional tradition suggested that 
her climb up the editorial ladder 
would stop there. But later she be- 
came a writer, concentrating pri- 
marily on cultural subjects and 
book reviews, and in 1974 was 
among the first women to be named a senior editor. Over the 
next 15 years, she applied her formidable insights and delicate 
editing touches to the cultural sections of the magazine, all the 
while quietly carving a path for other women to follow. Three 
years ago, Duffy decided that she wanted to return to her first 
love, writing. Since then, she has given us stories on a variety 
of subjects, ranging from Olympics coverage of the women's 
figure skating finals to the marital woes of the British royal 
family. “I love the variety of what I do,” she says. 








Aspecial writing and editing touch: Duffy 








Duffy's uncharacteristic jaunt into the world of Irish poli- 
tics was fueled in small part by her own Irish extraction and in 
larger part by Robinson’s impressive reputation. “Feminists I 
was interested in talked about how terrific Robinson was,” 
she says. “Nothing in our talks changed that impression.” 

Duffy was particularly struck by Robinson’s determined 
effort to bring together representatives of like-minded grass- 
roots organizations from around Ireland—and from Northern 
Ireland as well. “There’s no mys- 
tery in this,” says Duffy. “The more 
that ordinary people know of each 
other, the less hatred there will be.” 
She also found time to appreciate 
the “very human pace” of Dublin. 

Through the years, Duffy has in- 
terviewed some of the world’s most 
revered cultural stars. “Vladimir 
Nabokov started out very formida- 
ble, asking for questions ahead of 
time,” she recalls of a 1969 inter- 
view. “But once I traveled to Swit- 
zerland and saw him in Montreux, 
he was whimsical and utterly 
charming.” In the world of ballet, a specialty of Duffy's, Peter 
Martins was “candid to a fault,” while Mikhail Baryshnikov 
often offered “poetic responses” to her questions. Perhaps 
Duffy’s secret is that she notices and records the variety in 
this world exceptionally well. 
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We Get a Good Return on Our Investment. 





The Nature Conservancy takes a business 
approach to protecting our natural world. 
Through creative techniques like debt-for- 
nature swaps, we are saving millions of acres 
of Latin American rainforest. Each day in 
the U.S. we invest in over 1,000 additional 
acres of habitat for rare plants and animals. 


©Gary Meszaros 


On these protected acres waterfowl return 
from their migrations to produce their next 
generation. Trout and salmon return to un- 
polluted streams to spawn. Elk and antelope 
return to calve. Join us, and make an invest- 
ment in our natural heritage. Future return: 
isn’t that what investment is all about? 


onservancy 





Conservation Through Private Action 
For more information, call toll-free 1-800-628-6860. 


(or write The Nature Conservancy, Box PSA, 1815 N. Lynn Street, Arlington, VA 22209) 





“When youre face to face with 
a patient, you can’t worry about 
the fact that they can’t pay.” 


Dr. Regina M. Benjamin, AMA Member - Bayou La Batre, Alabama 


“These people are very proud 


Dr. Benjamin's colleagues in 


and don't accept handouts,” says this the American Medical Association 


35-year-old family physician. “But 
times are hard in the Bayou, and for 
some, the most they can send me is 
$5 a month.” 

Dr. Benjamin serves a fishing 
community of 2,500 that is rich in 
heritage, but economically among 
the poorest. Almost anyone who 
works is disqualified for Medicaid. 
And health insurance is a luxury 
few can afford. 

“It’s especially hard on the 
elderly,’ continues Dr. Benjamin. 

“I don’t charge for house calls, but 
Medicare won't cover prescription 
drugs. For a lot of my patients, 
expensive medication is simply 
beyond their means.” 

The people in this gulf coast 
town are not alone. They are facing 
a problem that is all too common in 
rural America. It is now estimated that 
over 34 million Americans have no 
form of health insurance whatsoever. 


American Medical Association 


Physicians dedicated to the health of America 


(AMA) applaud this bayou country 
doctor for providing much-needed 
health care in this underserved area. 
Her dedication is fully in keeping 
with the AMA principles first set 
forth 145 years ago. 

Today, over a quarter million 
AMA member physicians like Dr. 
Benjamin are dedicated to providing 
medical care with compassion and 
respect for human dignity. Further, 
the AMA is continuing to work with 
key congressional leaders toward 
the goal of providing universal 
health insurance for all Americans. 

If you would like to learn more 
about the AMA’s proposals to improve 
access to affordable, quality health 
care, call us today at 800 621-8335, 
or write Dr. Jim Todd, Dept. 208, 
American Medical Association, 515 
North State Street, Chicago, Illinois 
60610 and we will send you our free 
booklet Health Access America. 











BUSINESS USE OF COLOR 





The new HP Paint.Jet XL300 lets you make a splash without getting soaked. 


At last. A printer with fantastic 


color and a brilliantly low price. 


$3,495. 








*Sagarsted UA lint price, ©1002 Hewtett Packard Company PRET 


Vivid color has never been so 
affordable. Hewlett-Packard intro- 
duces the PaintJet XL300 inkjet 
printer. Now you can get laser- 
quality color printing for about 
half of what you'd expect to pay. 
Only $3,495? 


With access to millions of colors, 
you'll be amazed at the output you 
can create. Rich, vibrant, profes- 
sional color graphics. Crisp, clear, 
laser-quality text. And you can 
print in a wide variety of sizes, on 
a choice of media that includes 
plain or glossy paper and trans 
parencies. 

As versatile as it is practical, the 
PaintJet XL300 switches effort- 


lessly between PCs and Macintosh. 
And, with HP LaserJet printer 
compatibility built right in, the 
PaintJet XL300 lets you run all the 
popular software. 


Now that there's a color printer as 
practical as the PaintJet XL300, 
maybe it’s time you took the plunge 
into color. Call 1-800-752-0900, 
Ext. 3160 for a free print sample 
and the name of the authorized 
HP dealer nearest you. 
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JUST SAY NO: Black Hawk 
helicopters like these 
would chase drug smugglers 


‘ 


COMMUNISM LIVES: 
Alexander Rutskoi at 
Yeltsin’s White House 





VOX POP 


your company needed 
cut expenses in order 
stay in business, 
would you prefer they: 


sss 


Cut everyone’s 
pay by 10% 


Lay off 10% 


of the work force 13% 


From a 
taken tor 
Cancy 


poll of 1.250 Amencan adults 
‘on May 13-14 by Yankelovich 
Sampling error is + 28%. 
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TIME OUT: Professor Anita 
Hill may found an institute to 
study race and gender issues 








GRAPEVINE 


By JANICE CASTRO 





Bonner’s Air Force 

AS SOON AS HE'S FINISHED BATTLING CUSTOMS, TREASURY, 
the Department of Transportation, the Coast Guard and much 
of the White House staff, Drug Enforcement Administration 
chief ROBERT BONNER may want to begin circulating his ré- 
sumé. Bonner started the fight with “Operation Granite,” a 
new drug-interdiction scheme he concocted for the Caribbean. 
Under a plan that one top Administration source calls “re- 
markably stupid,”’ pea would base 10 Black Hawk helicopters 
in Jamaica and the Dominican Republic for chasing down 
drug smugglers flying out of Colombia. One of Bonner’s tar- 
gets: drugs being air-dropped to boats. Customs and the Coast 
Guard objected, since they already operate large interdiction 
forces in the Caribbean. Besides, the air drops are declining, 
according to pea information that agency chief Bonner appar- 
ently did not note. Attorney General William Barr, though, 
has been “slamming the table,” say critics, in support of Bon- 
ner. Barr may be Bonner’s last line of defense. pea agents, who 
call their boss “Marco Polo” for his habit of official travel to ex- 
otic climes, have been scratching their heads over the plan. 
President Bush is expected to referee the squabble this week. 


Not so Fast, Comrade 

CONGRESS CHEERED WHEN BORIS YELTSIN PROMISED LAST 
week that “the idol of communism” has “collapsed, never to 
rise again.” But he'd better watch his back at home. Yeltsin's 
Vice President, ALEXANDER RUTSKOI, a hero of the Afghan 
conflict, openly opposes many of Yeltsin’s reforms, derisively 
referring to the Russian President's aides as “little boys in 
pink shorts.” Even as Yeltsin was meeting President Bush last 
week, Andrei Sidelnikov, a top Rutskoi aide and fellow war 
hero, was treating Washington to a different view, one 
thought to be shared by Rutskoi. Said Sidelnikov: “I don’t see 
why I should give up the ideals of the party just because 100 or 
so people betrayed communism. Before, we had beautiful 
movies, sport, culture. And now what happens? All of our best 
people are going to America. And what do we get? Prostitutes, 
criminals, the Mafia.” 


Breaking the Silence 

EVER SINCE HER SEARING EXPERIENCE DURING THE THOMAS 
hearings, University of Oklahoma law professor ANITA HILL 
has kept her own counsel for the most part. Not anymore. Be- 
ginning in August, Hill will take a nine-month sabbatical to ex- 
plore the notion of founding (and funding) an institute to 
study racism and sexism in the U.S. Meanwhile, on Oct. 16, 
Hill and Georgetown University law professor Emma Jordan 
will convene a one-day conference on “Race, Gender and Pow- 
er in America.” Hill will take the mike as keynote speaker. 


Stop Me If You’ve Heard This 


FALLEN ANGEL, A PLAY ABOUT A ROCK BAND THAT IS OPENING 
in Chicago next month, features a memorable jailhouse scene 
in which the young leader of the band visits his father, a con- 
victed financier. Perhaps the playwright, BILLY BOESKY, un- 
derstood the material all too well. His father, Ivan Boesky, 
served two years (1988-90) for stock-trading crimes. 
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FORWARD SPIN 


CALIFORNIA SPLIT Cali- 
fornia is nearly broke, 

and may start paying 

workers with tous. No 

wonder half the Califor- 

nians in a new Young & 
Rubicam survey say 

they'd be better offinan- | 
other state. Look fora 

new surge to Oregon and 

the Rockies. 


HEALING TRAVEL Banged- 
up vacationers who have 
grown weary of white- 
water kayaking, dan- 
gling from cliffs and 
other trendy adventure 
trips are now turning to 
spiritual vacations 
featuring meditation and 
silence. Next: virtual- 
reality travel; you don’t 
leave home at all. 


” LET THEM EAT HAKE Lloyd 
Bentsen said not long 
ago that George Bush 
must be a real Texan 
because “he can rope, 
tie and brand a lobster 
with the best of them.” 
Now a New Jersey 
farming community has 
discovered that its cows 
like to eat clams and 
other seafood. Get ready 
for Bush Burgers: surf 
and turf all in one. 





| REMEMBER PAPA: Billy 
Boesky’s new play draws 
upon life with father 


TIM 
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WHO'S IN CHARGE 
HERE? The Russian 
summitmeister with 
his hosts, the Bushes 


USSR. 


JUNE 14-20, 





THE WEEK 


| 
Boris’ Boffo Summit 
Captures Washington 


A forthright Yeltsin goes home with 
new agreements and more respect 


CONFOUNDING ALL PREDICTIONS OF A HO-HUM SUM- 
mit, Boris Yeltsin swept into Washington like the vir- 
tuoso politician he is, surprising and exciting the blasé 
capital. Russia's first democratically elected Presi- 
dent quickly disposed of the lingering distractions of 
strategic-arms control and turned his attention to 
what matters most to him: trade and aid for Russia. 

Yeltsin was surely aware that many Adminis- 
tration officials still tended to view him as a bump- 
kin and that he needed to overcome Washington's 
nostalgia for his sophisticated predecessor, Mikhail 
Gorbachev. He succeeded with a confident, bravura 
performance that became a personal triumph. 

The first rabbit out of his hat was his agreement 
to cut strategic nuclear warheads on each side to be- 
tween 3,000 and 3,500—about a third of their pres- 
ent levels—over the next 10 years. The reductions 
are as dramatic as the way they will be carried out: 
both sides will abandon outright their land-based 
multiple-warhead ballistic missiles. 

For American strategic planners, that is some- 
thing akin to putting the genie back into the bottle. 
While the U.S. was first to place several warheads, 
each aimed at a different target, atop intercontinen- 
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tal missiles, the Soviet Union upped the ante. It built 
308 giant SS-18s with 10 warheads each, which pro- 
vided Moscow with what Washington tensely 
termed a “first-strike capability,” that is, enough 
power to raise fears of a possible surprise attack. 

Russia will now scrap its SS-18s and its highly 
capable SS-24s. In fact, said Yeltsin, he had already 
ordered the SS-18s taken off active status. The U.S. 
will dismantle its MX missiles and will bring its 
Minuteman III missiles down to one warhead 
apiece. The U.S. will also cut by more than half the 
number of warheads on submarine-based missiles. 

When, along with George Bush, he announced 
the agreement at the White House, Yeltsin said the 
traditional Soviet demand for strict parity in num- 
bers and strengths had resulted in Russia “having 
half its population living below the poverty line. We 
cannot afford it.” 

That issue disposed of, Yeltsin turned to the de- 
velopment of the Russian economy. In a speech that 
moved a joint meeting of the U.S. Congress to 13 
standing ovations, Yeltsin denounced communism 
as a failure and pledged to build democracy and a 
market economy in Russia. “I will not go back on 
the reforms,” he vowed. He urged Congress to pass 
pending legislation that will provide broad assis- 
tance for Russia, including $12 billion to support the 
International Monetary Fund’s aid efforts. 

Eager to display an openness surpassing Gorba- 
chev's glasnost, Yeltsin surmised that a few Ameri- 
cans missing in action in Vietnam and earlier wars 
might still be somewhere on former Soviet territo- 
ry. Some members of Congress suggested holding 
up the aid until they could investigate, but Yeltsin 
hurried to reassure them. “Even if one American 
has been detained in my country and can still be 
found,” he promised, “I will find him.” A joint Rus- 
sian-U.S. commission has been set up to check on 
all missing military personnel on both sides. 

Congressional leaders predicted the aid legisla- 
tion would now move ahead. “He said everything 
Americans want to hear,”” observed Lee Hamilton, 
chairman of a key House Foreign Affairs subcom- 
mittee, Yeltsin and Bush then signed seven accords 
on economic, scientific and military cooperation. 
Russia was also granted most-favored-nation trad- 
ing status, which reduces tariffs on Russian goods. 

This is an election year, so Bush will probably 
have to keep public pressure on to pass the aid bill. 
Nevertheless, in his first official summit, Yeltsin ac- 
complished far more than anyone had predicted. If 
the new nuclear accord holds firm, bilateral arms 
negotiations, long the meat of East-West relations, 
are probably now complete, making Yeltsin seem 
absolutely vital to the promising new shape those 
relations are taking. In Washington the Gorbachev 
image is beginning to fade. a 
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In His Own Writ 


The case against Weinberger comes 
largely from his personal diaries 

JUST WHEN IT WAS WIDELY EXPECTED THAT THE 
Iran-contra independent prosecutor was about to 
shut down, Lawrence Walsh unveiled a five-count 
felony indictment of former Secretary of Defense 
Caspar Weinberger, the highest official yet charged 
in the scandal. In a hastily called Washington press 
conference, Walsh aide Craig Gillen charged that 
Weinberger obstructed justice by concealing more 
than 1,700 pages of personal notes and committed 
perjury by denying knowledge of the 1985 arms 
sales to Iran. Weinberger, the prosecutor charged, 





knew of the sales, was aware they were illegal and | 


later denied this in sworn testimony. Each felony 
count carries a possible prison term of five years. 
Weinberger, who opposed the arms-for-hostages 
deal from the first, called the charges “a grotesque 
distortion of the prosecutorial power.” He suggested 
that Walsh had acted out of spite over Weinberger’s 
refusal to copa plea in exchange for evidence against 
Ronald Reagan. a 


Dead in the Driveway? 


A House bill on voter registration 
faces a certain, if awkward, veto 


LESS THAN A WEEK AFTER GEORGE BUSH STOPPED 
briefly in Panama to herald “the rising tide of democ- 





racy across the Americas,” the House of Representa- | 
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tives approved a plan sponsored by Democrats to 
simplify voter registration across the nation—just in 
time for the fall election. The so-called motor-voter 
bill would require states to make it possible to regis- 
ter by mail, at a variety of public buildings and bu- 
reaus, and when applying for a driver’s permit. But 
the 268-to-153 vote fell well short of the two-thirds 
majority needed to override an all but certain presi- 
dential veto. “Motor-voter,” said top White House 
lobbyist Nick Calio, “is dead in the driveway.” 

Bush says he opposes the measure, which would 
supersede a patchwork of similar laws already on the 
books in 30 states, because he believes its looser reg- 
istration requirements would lead to voter fraud. 
Less advertised but no less important is the White 
House's reluctance to boost voter turnout in a year 
when outsider Ross Perot has scrambled the Elector- 
al College math and the throw-the-bums-out mood 
has reached epidemic proportion. 

Just how much of Perot’s support might come 
from new voters? Not even Bush’s top advisers know 
for sure. For now, they say, Perot is drawing votes al- 
most exclusively from the ranks of disaffected, but 
largely registered, Democrats and Republicans—not 
the disenfranchised. But that could change, and if it 
does, the White House isn’t keen to make registra- 
tion simpler. 

Democrats charged that Bush's opposition to the 
House bill and a similar Senate version stems from 
fears that more new Democrats will register than new 
Republicans, and pointed with indignant alarm to sta- 
tistics showing that only 36% of the adult population 
voted in 1990 elections—a situation that may have as 
much to do with disillusionment with endless Wash- 
ington politicking as with obstacles to registration. @ 
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6¢When you 
celebrate 
something in 
America, you 
break a 
window and 


grab something, 
When people 
have an excuse 
to loot, they 
loot. 99 


—Chicago Mayor 
Richard M. Daley, 
after local revelers set 
fires and broke into 
stores in the wake of 
the hometown Bulls’ 
winning their second 
consecutive N.B.A. 
championship, and in 
a week when violence 
erupted in Boston and 
Belmar, N.J. following 
rock concerts 
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After 12-year-old 
student William 
Figueroa, far right, 
finished writing out 
the word potato 
during a spelling 
bee at the Luis 
Munoz Rivera 
School in Trenton, 
New Jersey, Vice 
President Dan 
Quayle, left, relying 
ona flash card, 
urged the youngster 
toadd ane. 

“T knew he was 
wrong,” said Figue- 
roa later. “He prob- 
ably feels embar- 
rassed about that, 
probably mad a lit- 
tle bit . . . but I hope 
he can take it.” 
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A Bar to Peremptory 
Jury Challenges 


The top court is divided by racial 
issues as the term winds down 


THE ACQUITTAL BY AN ALL-WHITE JURY IN SIMI VAL- 
ley, Calif., of four police officers in the Rodney King 
case last April brought national attention to the ra- 
cial composition of juries. Last week the Supreme 
Court held, by a 7-to-2 vote, that defendants cannot 
exclude people from juries on the basis of their race. 
The decision limits peremptory challenges, which 
have traditionally allowed jurors to be excluded 
from serving without any explanation. “Be it at the 
hands of the State or the defense,” wrote Justice 
Harry Blackmun for the majority, “if a court allows 
jurors to be excluded because of group bias, it is a 
willing participant in a scheme that could only un- 
dermine the very foundation of our system of jus- 
tice—our citizens’ confidence in it.” 

The decision was closer than the vote would indi- 
cate. Justice Clarence Thomas, who reluctantly con- 
curred with the majority, joined dissenter Justice 
Sandra Day O'Connor in fearing that the decision 
would have an adverse effect on black defendants 
who want to exclude white potential jurors to get mi- 
nority representation on their juries. “I am certain 
that black criminal defendants will rue the day that 
this court ventured down this road,” wrote Thomas. 

In a second decision, the court struck down by a 
5-to-4 vote a Forsyth County, Ga., law that required 
demonstrators to purchase a parade permit for a fee 
based on the anticipated cost of police protection. 
The permit fee was imposed after a series of costly 
civil rights marches. Said Blackmun, again writing 
for the majority: “Speech cannot be financially bur- 





dened, any more than it can be punished or banned, 
simply because it might offend a hostile mob.” Still 
to come before the end of the term: 14 decisions, in- 
volving such major issues as abortion, prayer in the 
schools and cigarette-industry liability. Ly 


Long Arm of the Law 


A decision to uphold an international 
kidnapping alarms Latin America 


THE U.S. HIGH COURT REACHED ACROSS AMERICAN 
borders last week and tweaked a neighbor's nose. In 
a 6-to-3 opinion, Chief Justice William Rehnquist 
wrote that a “forcible abduction” from a foreign 
country—in this case, Mexico—does not prohibit a 
defendant's trial in the U.S. “for violation of this 
country’s criminal laws.” 

The case involved Dr. Humberto Alvarez- 
Machain, a gynecologist who two years ago was 
dragged from his Guadalajara office by Mexican 
bounty hunters, flown to El Paso and handed over to 
agents of the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion. Alvarez-Machain still awaits trial in Los Ange- 
les on federal charges of conspiring to torture and 
kill pea agent Enrique Camarena, kidnapped and 
murdered in Guadalajara in 1985. The doctor alleg- 
edly injected Camarena with lidocaine, which kept 
his heart going to prolong his torture and interroga- 
tion by Mexican officials and drug kingpins. 

Attorney General William Barr called the 
landmark decision “an important victory 
against terrorists and narcotraffickers.” But Jus- 
tice John Paul Stevens, who was joined in his dis- 
sent by Harry Blackmun and Sandra Day O’Con- 
nor, warned that “most courts throughout the 
civilized world will be deeply disturbed by the 
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‘monstrous’ decision the court announces today.” 

Certainly the Mexicans—and many other Latin 
Americans—were upset. Calling the ruling “invalid 
and unacceptable,” Mexico threatened to suspend 
antidrug cooperation with the U.S.—a threat re- 
scinded after Washington offered assurances that 
its sovereignty would be respected in the future. But 
the diplomatic dust had hardly settled when Mexi- 
can officials charged that on June 13 agents from 
the U.S. crossed the border, seized Téodulo Romo 
Lopez and returned him to Tucson to face bail- 
jumping and cocaine-trafficking charges. The Sali- 
nas government quickly protested. tt] 


ET CETERA 

Rx FOR URBAN ILLS Financially strapped cities can 
expect a dose of comfort this summer. Congress ap- 
proved a $1.1 billion urban-aid bill initially devel- 
oped as an emergency appropriation package after 
the Los Angeles riots. Much of the funding will go to 
two agencies that provided disaster relief in L.A., 
but $500 million has been set aside for 360,000 sum- 
mer jobs for youths in 75 cities. An additional ur- 
ban-assistance program is likely to follow. 


GROUNDED Navy and Marine aviators will have to let 
their imaginations fly in search of innovative ways 
to have fun this fall. The Tailhook convention, their 
skin-flick and booze fest, is off. Last week the Tail- 
hook Association announced it was canceling the 
annual event in the wake of an ongoing investiga- 
tion into sexual harassment that marked last year’s 
four-day gathering. In the midst of running up thou- 
sands of dollars in bar bills, a few carousing pilots 
remained dexterous enough to grope at more than 
26 women in the Las Vegas Hilton, sparking a furor 
that continues to grow. 


WORLD 


A Divorce in 
The Heart of Europe 


Czech and Slovak leaders opt for 
two separate republics 


LESS THAN THREE YEARS AFTER CZECHOSLOVAKIA’S 
“velvet revolution,” the country announced the pre- 
liminary terms of a “velvet divorce.” Slovak Vladi- 
mir Meciar and Czech Vaclav Klaus, whose parties 
gained pluralities in their respective republics in 
elections earlier this month, agreed last week to form 
an interim federal government. It will function chief- 
ly as a liquidation committee for the 74-year-old 
state, and by Sept. 30 the details creating separate 
Czech and Slovak republics should be ironed out. 
The agreement came in a fourth marathon nego- 
tiating session between the two in the Slovak capital 
Bratislava. For Klaus the split means being Prime 
Minister of a Czech republic committed to the deep 
economic reforms he has advocated as federal Fi- 











| nance Minister since 1989, rather than Prime Min- 


ister of a rancorous Czechoslovakia. 

Though he said he agreed to the split “with a 
heavy heart,” it was Klaus who pushed for resolu- 
tion of the talks in the interest of limiting economic 
damage caused by continued uncertainty. Meciar 
insisted that Slovakia, the eastern third of Czecho- 
slovakia, could be an “international subject” on its 
own while remaining part of a loose confederation 
with the Czech republic. To Klaus that sounded like 
neither fish nor fowl. With the strong federation he 
sought out of reach, he pushed for a clean split— 
even as Meciar suggested that the pact “still does 
not mean the end of the common state.” 

The Slovak leader's waffling reflects his elector- 
ate’s ambiguous feelings. While many Slovaks re- 
sent the power of Prague and in particular Klaus’ 
hard-nosed market policies, most did not want an 
outright split. The prospect of a separate Slovakian 
budget for 1993 could give form to those doubts: 
only 13% of last year’s foreign investment to 
Czechoslovakia went to Slovakia, where unemploy- 
ment has burgeoned to almost 12%. a 


An Irish “Aye” 


Ireland’s voters calm fears that 

European integration is in peril 

THE EYES OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY FOCUSED 
anxiously on Ireland, as voters went to the polls to 
decide whether or not to back the Maastricht treaty 
and its call for deeper economic and political inte- 
gration into the E.C. The Irish vote acquired special 
importance after Denmark rejected the treaty’s rat- 
ification in its own referendum three weeks ago. 
Had Ireland also opposed the Maastricht pact, it al- 
most surely would have been dead, and the Commu- 
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§ SLAUGHTER 

3 Benjamin Mosoetsa 

5 lies dead, as his sister 

Te grieves, in Boipatong, 

$3 south of Johannes- 

4 burg, where 39 black 

$ men, women and 

: children were shot 

2 and stabbed to death 

% by armed gangs. 
Killings in other 
townships near 
Johannesburg last 


week brought the 
week's toll in the 
continuing political 
warfare to more than 
70 dead. Residents 
blamed the killings 
on supporters of the 
Inkatha Freedom 
Party, main rival of 
the African National 
Congress. 
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THIS JUST IN 
Filipinos went to 
the polls six weeks 
ago to elect a 
President to 


succeed Corazon 
Aquino. Last week 
they finally had an 
official winner: 
former Defense 
Secretary Fidel 
Ramos, who 
received 23% of 
the votes ina 
seven-way race. 
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OF SOLITUDE 
The mystery of 
| poet Emily 
| Dickinson’s 
| reclusive life has 
\ 
\ 


| 
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long intrigued 
| readers. A newly 
| discovered letter 
to her sister-in- 
law provides 
insight: “Forgive 
me if I never visit. 
lam from the 
fields, you know, 
and while quite at 
home with the 
dandelion, make a 
sorry figure ina 
drawing room.” 


FUN, FUN, FUN: 
Vacationers are 
lining up at 
Disneyland and 
other favorite spots 
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nity’s greater integration, including the creation of 
a single European currency and common foreign 
and defense policies, would have suffered a setback 
that would have taken years to rebuild. 

As it turned out, the anxiety was unwarranted. 
The referendum passed with a resounding 69% ma- 
jority. The turnout—roughly half the 2.5 million eli- 
gible voters—was considered normal. 

In the end, so was the result. The E.C., whose 
subsidies have substantially benefited the local 
economy, has enjoyed wide popularity in Ireland. 
All the major secular institutions had urged en- 
dorsement of the treaty. Still, in the wake of Den- 
mark’s surprising vote, there was concern that 
Irish enthusiasm might flag. As it was, only a mi- 
nority voted against it. 

E.C. governments now hope that the Irish 
vote will lead to a positive result in a French ref- 
erendum to be held in the fall. But nothing is 
certain in France, where voters could well use 
Maastricht to rebuke the increasingly unpopular 
President Francois Mitterrand. Eventually, all 12 
E.C. members, Denmark included, must ratify 
the treaty before it can take force. (See related 
story on page 62.) a 


END OF THE HOSTAGE ERA T'he two final Western 
hostages in Lebanon, German aid workers Heinrich 
Struebig and Thomas Kemptner, finally went 
home. In Bonn, Foreign Minister Klaus Kinkel said 
a credit of several hundred million marks to Iran 
“played no role” in the release. Their return brings 
toan end a decade during which almost 100 foreign- 
ers were kidnapped in Lebanon. 


And They’re Off... 


Cheap airfares spur Americans to 
travel, but they’re traveling cheap 


FOR THE MOMENT, ANYWAY, THE SUMMER FIRE SALE 
by U.S. air carriers is over. But now other travel- 
related businesses, especially hotels, are scram- 
bling for a piece of the action by offering rock- 
bottom prices and vacation 
specials. That’s good news 
for American travelers 
clutching cheap, freshly 
purchased air tickets. But 
after two years of waiting 
for consumers to get the 
wanderlust again, many 
travel firms see the boom 
as a mixed blessing. 

On the one hand, busi- 
ness is definitely up. Says 
Ken Hine, president of the 
American Hotel and Motel 
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Association: “The airfare war has been the greatest 
stimulus I have seen in many years. Our reserva- 
tions traffic is up more than 30% in many places, all 
because of the airfares.” But on the other hand, the 
airfare sale has created a huge demand for unprofit- 
able, cheapskate travel. And chances are good that 
more fare wars are coming. Travel companies fear 
the auto industry pattern, in which consumers re- 
fuse to buy at anything but desperation prices. The 
U.S. hotel industry is severely overbuilt. Nearly 2 
out of every 3 full-service hostelries have been los- 
ing money for the past two years. And while all the 
major chains are competing to offer the best sum- 
mer bargains, few expect the sudden uptick to do 
much for their profits. 

Car-rental firms may come out the best, in part 
because they are less vulnerable to bargain shop- 
pers. Many Americans who would otherwise have 
taken a trip in their own cars this summer have ven- 
tured far afield, thanks to the low-priced air tickets, 
and plan to rent cars. Hertz reservations are al- 
ready up 25% from last summer, and have doubled 
in Denver and some other popular cities. Hardest 
hit are travel agents, who earn their commissions 
based on costs, and nearly all components of their 
business are operating at lower price levels. Some 
predict wave after wave of fare and rate wars as the 
cash-strapped airlines and hotel chains struggle to 
survive. Says Richard Nigosian of VTS Travel, in 
New York City: “Nobody can make money like this. 
And who knows whether travelers will come back 
when we start charging reasonable prices again?” @ 





IMPLODING EMPIRE In early-morning sweeps, Lon- 
don police arrested Kevin and [an Maxwell, sons of 
disgraced tycoon Robert Maxwell, and his former fi- 
nancial adviser, Larry Trachtenberg. The three face 
a total of 15 charges of theft and conspiracy to de- 
fraud involving $260 million (£140 million), some 
from pension funds. The alleged offenses took place 
in the months before and just after Maxwell's death. 


Facing the Ultimate 


Priestly Secret 


A Chicago Cardinal offers a plan 
to deal with sex-abuse charges 


SINCE THE MID-1980S, ROMAN CATHOLIC DIOCESES 
in most American states have coped with criminal 
cases, lawsuits and ugly rumors concerning 
priests and the sexual abuse of underage boys, An- 
gry churchgoers say that bishops often covered up 
the scandals, shuttling wrongdoers to new parish- 
es, where they preyed again. Now, on the eve of a 
meeting of the U.S. hierarchy at Indiana’s Notre 
Dame University, Chicago's Joseph Cardinal 
Bernardin has issued a 93-page report that sets a 














promising new standard for confronting abuse. 

First, a committee of experts reviewed all allega- 
tions made in the Chicago archdiocese over the past 
three decades, concluding privately that 39 men no 
longer in the active priesthood (1.7% of the total 
clergy) were molesters, while 14 others showed 
“immature behavior” that was not serious. Second, 
the committee fashioned a new procedure for com- 
plaints. Parishioners will have access to a 24-hour 
phone hotline. A full-time specialist working with a 
panel of six laity and three clergy will assess all 
charges. Priests who are judged guilty will undergo 
two years of intensive therapy and four years of 
follow-up, then get church assignments where 
they will never again work with minors. Instead, 
the commission recommended that rehabilitated 
priests return to other kinds of administrative 
work. The report, declared the Cardinal, “is neither 
a whitewash nor a witch hunt. It is a blueprint for 
the future.” @ 


Out Is Out 


Anew, more mature magazine for 
gays and lesbians makes its debut 


NOT EVERYONE'S IDEA OF GAY LIBERATION IS A MAG- 
azine modishly modeled on Vogue or GQ, albeit with 
same-sex couples parading fashions and lesbians 
fantasizing about their ideal spa. But those willing 
to set aside political correctness for gossipy pro- 
files, moody travel pieces and smart reviews of gay- 
tinged pop culture—along with pieces about abor- 
tion, aps and activism—can now look forward to the 
quarterly publication of Out. 

Gay publications used to be strident political 
journals, amateurish local newspapers or skin mag- 
azines. But aips and the conservative backlash 
seem to have matured the community, ripening the 
Advocate into a newsmagazine and evoking such 
other debuts as QW and Genre. Of these, the glossy, 
full-color Out is the most professional looking, 
drawing contributors from the Los Angeles 7imes, 
the late Connoisseur and Ms., as well as mainstream 
advertising from Benetton, Absolut vodka, Geffen 
records and Viking Penguin press. Says editor Mi- 
chael Goff: “We're called Out because coming out is 
the one thing all gays and lesbians have in com- 
mon.” The problem: it may be the on/y thing they 
have in common. Out must span the chasm of gen- 
der, traditionally even wider in gay media than 
straight, if it is to survive. 5 





Genius over Gender 


This year’s crop includes the usual eclectic mix of 
talent. There are scholars, like historians Suzanne 

| Lebsock of Rutgersand Laurel Thatcher Ulrich of the 
| University of New Hampshire. There are creative 
artists, among them choreographer Twyla Tharp. 
There are social activists, including Janet Benshoof, 
a campaigner for women’s reproductive rights, and 
Unita Blackwell, a small-town mayor and civil rights 
advocate. Oh, and there are some males, like Harvard 
philosopher Stanley Cavell. The winners get from 


$150,000 to $375,000 over five years (younger recipi- 
ents get less money) to spend as they wish. 

@ The MacArthur Foundation wasn't alone in hur- 
dling gender barriers last week. For the first time 
since the U.S. began naming a poet laureate, in 
1986, the position has gone to a woman: Mona Van 
Duyn, 71. Van Duyn, a 1991 Pulitzer prizewinner, 
has often written about human relationships, draw- 
ing on her 48 years of wedlock to versify about “the 
complexities, bumps and humor of marriage.” 








ET CETERA 
BAD NEWS FOR GOODFELLAS These days the Mafia 
needs a p.r. effort greater than even Martin Scorsese 
can muster. Vittorio Amuso, head of the New York 
City-based Lucchese crime family, was convicted 
last week on 54 counts of murder and racketeering. 
Two days later, a federal judge in Boston sentenced 
Raymond Patriarca, former head of the eponymous 
New England Mob ring, to an eight-year prison term. 
But the grief doesn’t end there. Scheduled for sen- 
| tencing this week is glamour don John Gotti. 


HEALTH & SCIE! 


Small Steps Against 





Big Diseases 7 





This year’s MacArthur award winners 
include a majority of women 


THE PRESTIGIOUS MACARTHUR FELLOWSHIPS ARE 
known as “genius grants,” but it doesn’t take an 
Einstein to recognize that men have consistently 
won the bulk of the awards. Now the balance has 
shifted: 17 of the 33 fellowships for 1992 will go to 
women. 





New vaccines may help thwart Lyme 
disease and AIDS 


IN SUBURBS AND RURAL AREAS, SUMMER IS LYME- 
disease season, prompting the flurry of instructions 
now issuing forth from doctors’ offices on how to 
avoid the illness. It's wise to pay attention: the 
symptoms can range from joint pain and lethargy in 
mild cases to debilitating arthritis and even heart 
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FEMALE GENIUS: This 


year’s MacArthurs go 


to historian Ulrich, 


activist Blackwell and 


historian Lebsock 


SUMMER PEST: The 
poppy seed-size 
deer tick 
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damage. But thwarting Lyme disease is not so easy, 
as anyone knows who has ever searched for the 
poppy seed-size tick that carries it, or for its unmis- 
takable rash—which sometimes never appears at 
all. Tests sometimes don’t reveal an infection, and 
symptoms may not show up for months—and when 
they finally do, antibiotics don’t always work. 

But medical researchers at Yale and Harvard 
say they have come up with a vaccine that appears 
to protect against Lyme disease—in mice, at least. 
Not only that: when infected ticks bit vaccinated 
mice in the lab, the disease bacteria inside the ticks 
were killed as well. That was totally unexpected; if it 
works the same way in humans, the vaccine could 
lead not only to the prevention of Lyme disease in 


WORLD-CLASS humans but to its complete elimination in the wild. 
COUTURE There was also progress last week on another 
Lithuania may be vaccine; the step forward may have been smaller, 
light-years away but the disease much more widespread and deadly. 
from the Researchers in the U.S. and France presented a re- 
glamorous port in the journal Science on a breakthrough in cre- 
runways of Paris, ating a vaccination against amps. The scientists had 
an tvaleaubt already proved that chimps could be protected by an 


Olympic team will 
head for 


experimental vaccine, but only from the aips virus 
that swims in the fluids outside cells. The virus 


Barcelona in the found within cells is infectious too, and the new 
high-style finery results prove that the immunization works on this 
of acclaimed variety as well. No one knows exactly how the 
Japanese designer process works, which means it might not work 
Issey Miyake. the same way in humans, and the vaccination 


regime—multiple shots over several months, and no 
guarantee the protection is long lasting—makes it 
inconvenient, especially in Third World countries 
where medical services are poor. But any progress 
at all toward turning aips from a killer into a nui- 
sance is good news. a 
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Taking the Ax to an 
$8.3 Billion Gizmo 


The House slashes 1993 funding for 
the superconducting supercollider 


THE SECRETS OF THE UNIVERSE MAY HAVE TO WAIT. 
Last week the House voted to ax most of next year’s 
$483.7 million funding for the superconducting 
supercollider, designed to be the world’s biggest 
atom smasher. The collider is meant to reveal the 
mysteries of the sub-sub-atomic world by crashing 
particles together inside an 86-km (54-mile) oval 
tunnel that will literally surround the town of Wax- 
ahachie, Texas. But it also bears the world’s biggest 
price tag: $8.3 billion all told, and rising. That was 
too super for even the House. 

The Senate may differ, and the President cer- 
tainly does, so the collider could make a comeback. 
But mixed feelings on the Hill could scare away the 
Japanese, whose hoped-for investment in the proj- 
ect has already proved a tough sell. And if it doesn’t 
survive, the secrets of the universe could be unrav- 
eled anyway: a European lab is working on a collider 
that is nearly as powerful. a 





ET CETERA 
OVERDOSE The patches that help smokers give up 
cigarettes by delivering nicotine directly through 
the skin carry a warning that’s not to be taken light- 
ly: If you wear the patch, don’t smoke. A Massachu- 
setts hospital reports five heart attacks in people 
who evidently did not follow the advice. 


DIVORCING. Natalie Cole, 42, silky-voiced singer whose Un- 
forgettable album won seven Grammy awards in February; 
and André Fisher, who co-produced the prizewinning al- 
bum; no children; in Los Angeles. 


HOSPITALIZED. Curtis Sliwa, 38, founder of the Guardian 
Angels crime-fighting organization; after being ambushed 
in a cab and shot in the abdomen and leg; in New York City. 
Said Mayor David Dinkins: ‘There's no doubt that he was 
set up.” Sliwa was also attacked on April 23 by three 
unidentified men wielding bats as he left the group's 
headquarters. 


HOSPITALIZED. Menachem Schneerson, 90, chief rabbi and 
spiritual leader of the Lubavitcher movement of Orthodox 
Judaism; for gall-bladder surgery; in New York City. 


DIED. Peter Allen, 48, flamboyant, show-stopping Austra- 
lian-born entertainer; of an atps-related illness; in San 
Diego. Allen, a gifted singer, dancer, songwriter and pianist, 
was discovered by Judy Garland and was married for seven 
years to her daughter Liza Minnelli. His hit songs include 
the Oscar-winning Arthur's Theme and Grammy-winning / 
Honestly Love You. 


DIED. Jim Nance, 49, durable fullback for the Boston Patriots 
who set the all-time single-season rushing record for the 
American Football League; of a heart attack; in Quincy, Mass. 


DIED. Dewey Balfa, 65, legendary fiddler and singer who 
helped popularize traditional Louisiana Cajun music; of can- 
cer; in Eunice, La. The son of a sharecropper, Balfa brought 
national attention to Cajun culture when he appeared at the 
Newport Jazz Festival in 1964. 


DIED. Robert Christopher, 68, veteran newsman and secre- 
tary of the Pulitzer Prize Board; of emphysema; in New Lon- 
don, Conn. A former senior editor of Time and executive edi- 
tor of Newsweek, Christopher wrote several nonfiction books 
(The Japanese Mind). Last September he organized the 75th 
anniversary celebration of the Pulitzers, attended by more 
than 300 past winners. 


DIED. Eddie Lopat, 73, versatile pitcher who helped the New 
York Yankees win five straight World Series championships 
from 1949 to 1953; of pancreatic cancer; in Darien, Conn. 
Winner of 166 games, he earned the nickname “the Junk 
Man” for throwing an assortment of pitches at different 
speeds (none terribly fast), but all with the same motion. 
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If you're new to laser printing, its lime-you knew 
about our ActionLaser IT, Specifically designed 
for the first-time buyer, its easy to use, easy to 
afford, and loaded with practical features and 
upgrade potential. For home-office or small- 
business users looking for a laser printer that 
can grow with their needs, this is the most 


sensible place to start. 


Workgroups in businesses of any size will find 
our new EPL-S000 a pleasure to work with. It 
can be shared by up to three users, without the 

hassle and expense of a network. It can simulta- 

neously speak in multiple printer languages, like 
Adobe’ PostScript’ and PCL5* And with its 
1OPPM speed, paper handling flexibility, and 
ability to print scalable fonts, blacker blacks 

and reduced jaggies, it may well be the 


hardest working laser in its class. 


For the more graphically inclined, theres our 
powerful EPL-7500, PC World’ “Best Buy” 


among PostScript lasers. Its high speed RISC- 
based controller blazes through the most sophis- 


ticated graphics applications, producing output 
that will impress the most demanding eyes. 
Paper handling is superb, too. The perfect 
printer for desktop publishing, high-quality 
reports, overheads, handouts—or anyone 
serious about his or her image. 


he Epson Laser Printer Line is aimed at a rather wide range of printer users. Namely, 


everyone. From beginner to advanced, small business to large, home office to corner office. 


And while each Epson® laser has its own particular appeal (practical ActionLaser™ II 


powerful EPL=7500, versatile EPL-8000), all have some valuable features in com- 


INFO 
mon. Like our generous two-year warranty, one of the longest in laser ar. 
printing. And the kind of dependable performance that’s helped | Postscript 
Laser 
Printer 





make Epson the number one printer company for over a decade. 


Want a closer look? Then aim yourself in the direction of any Sake 
Epson dealer. For the name of the one nearest you, or more information, 
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call 800-289-3776. 


You'll find that when you're armed with an Epson laser, you simply can’t miss, 
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He surged to the top of the polls although voters 


knew little about him. Now some cracks are starting 





to appear in the billionaire candidate’s carefully 





onstructed facade. 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


What made me a success in business 

would make me a failure as a politician 
—Ross Perot to the Washington Post, 
1969 


OME FAILURE. WITHOUT EVEN 
formally declaring his candida- 
cy, Perot has unleashed a hurri- 
cane of discontent with poli- 
tics—and politicians—as usual, 
sweeping up millions of citizens 
in an emotional crusade that 
could conceivably propel him all the way 
to the White House. Despite what may be a 
temporary leveling off in his popularity, 
the Texan still outpaces George Bush in 
the polls and leaves Democrat Bill Clinton 
in the dust. No other independent candi- 
date in modern American history has 
mounted a more serious challenge to the 
two-party Establishment 

Paradoxically, Perot’s spectacular rise 
has been fueled by his image as an anti- 
politician, even though he has shown an 
intuitive mastery of political skills. While 
some experts—and his rivals—contend 
that a man who lacks years of hands-on 
government experience stands no chance 
of cutting through the gridlock in Wash- 
ington, Perot’s supporters have made his 
very lack of an electoral résumé into a vir- 
tue. Other candidates debate proposals for 
coping with the deficit and various com- 
plex issues. Perot vows that he can solve 
problems that have baffled other politi- 
cians “without breaking a sweat,” often 
adding, as a precaution, that the steps he 
takes “won't be pretty.” 

Until recently, Perot’s can-do attitude 
alone has been enough to satisfy the fired- 
up volunteers who have already collected 
enough signatures to place him on the bal- 
lot in at least 16 states. He has been vague, 
to say the least, in specifying how he 
would go about setting things right in 
Washington. Perot says he needs time to 
bone up on the issues with a newly assem- 
bled team of experts. 

Meanwhile a natural law of American 
politics is beginning to take effect: once a 
candidate is anointed as front runner, he 
inevitably triggers enough intense scruti- 
ny from the press, opponents and voters to 
slow down his surge, at least for a bit. The 
impeding effect is greatest on candidates 
about whom the public and press know lit- 
tle, since negative revelations can easily 
shatter their tenuous popularity. The lat 
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est example: Clinton, who was declared a 
shoo-in for the Democratic nomination be- 
fore the New Hampshire primary but then 
was staggered by bombshells about his al- 
leged extramarital affairs, draft status and 
experiment with marijuana. 

There are signs that something similar 
is beginning to affect Perot, whose political 
views remain so undefined that voters have 
no idea where to place him on the political 
spectrum. This has worked to his advan- 
tage, as voters of all stripes invest him with 
their hopes. So far, his supporters are will- 
ing to take the chance that a tough busi- 
nessman like Perot can succeed where 
timorous politicians have failed. In any 
case, they figure, he can’t do any worse 
But there is a much larger segment of the 
electorate reluctant to take the plunge until 
they know far more about Perot. 

Perot’s political opponents are rushing 
to fill in the blanks. The Bush campaign, in 
particular, has pushed the theme that 
Perot was right when he told the New 
York 7imes in 1969 that “I’m a direct, ac 
tion-oriented person, and I'd be terrible in 
public office.” Bush’s people portray him 
as a thin-skinned and ruthless man who 
tends to take his goals as holy objectives to 
be reached by any means available, who 
sees rivals as evil conspirators to be 
crushed, and who pursues astonishingly 
meanspirited vendettas against anyone 
who crosses him, even in petty matters 
Vice President Dan Quayle even warned 
that “it would be a very bad idea to replace 
a genuine statesman with some tempera- 
mental tycoon who has contempt for the 
Constitution of the United States 

Reporters have been digging into Per- 
ot’s carefully tended story about his dra- 
matic transformation from obscure com- 
puter salesman into proprietor of one of 
the nation’s largest fortunes. Already some 
cracks are beginning to appear in the fa- 
cade. Perot, like some of the mainstream 
politicians he derides, does have a credi- 
bility problem. He once remarked that “I’m 
not a living legend. I’m just a myth.” Which 
sounds disarming—except that some parts 
of the myth appear to be self-created. Even 
some admirers concede that Perot is an in- 
veterate embroiderer of good stories. A less 
sympathetic way of putting it is that for 
a supposedly down-to-earth, homespun 
character, Perot is extremely conscious of 
his image and prone to inflate it. Separat- 
ing the facts from the exaggerations and 
inventions is no easy task. But it needs to 
be done so that the many Americans who 
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MARCH 25, 1987 “We must cut spending and raise taxes to pay 


our bills. We all know it. Let’s make sure our leaders understand that this must 


be done.” 


MAY 29, 1992 “| am absolutely against raising taxes.” JUNE 3, 1992 “Putting more money 





in the government is a serious mistake. And I have said we will not raise tas 


look to Perot as a savior from incompetent, 
self-serving politics can judge whether his 
image squares with the facts. 


SELF-MADE MAN—AND MYTH 

By now many elements of Perot’s biogra- 
phy have become a standardized recita- 
tion: the son of a Texas horse trader (yes, 
literally) and cotton dealer, Ross learned 
Norman Rockwell values at home in Tex- 
arkana and as an enthusiastic Boy Scout. 
, = 

| 


peRorc 





An Annapolis graduate, he lost his zeal for 
the Navy because its bureaucracy was sti- 
fling, and he tried to get out early. He 
became a top salesman for IBM, but the 
company cut his commissions so that he 
would not earn more than his managers; 
worse, When he fulfilled his annual quota 
by Jan. 19, 1962, he was forced to sit idly 
for the next six months. The computer 
giant rejected his idea for a computer-ser- 
vice company. Disgusted, he founded Elec- 
tronic Data Systems (EDS) in June 1962 
with $1,000 put up by his wife Margot. 
Only six years later, a public sale of the 
stock made Perot a multimillionaire at 38. 

Trouble is, much of this story is open 
to dispute. Take the tale that as a preteen 
Perot delivered the Texarkana Gazelle ina 
dangerous neighborhood, riding a horse 
so that he could escape from customers 
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who might try to mug him. In his 1990 
book, Perot: An Unauthorized Biography, 

| journalist Todd Mason suggests that Perot 
actually rode a bicycle. 

A trivial matter? Not to Perot. For six 
months he bombarded Mason and his edi- 
tor, Jeffrey Krames, with letters and phone 
calls from himself, his sister Bette and boy- 
hood acquaintances who insisted Perot did 
so ride a horse. He even sent Krames a 
poster-size map of Texarkana, with his 





BOYHOOD HOME: In the red brick 
bungalow in Texarkana, Ross learned 
business from his father. Later, when 
Perot repurchased the house, he 
wanted to have a coat of white paint 
sandblasted off it. When that proved im- 
possible, he had the walls recon- 
structed with the red bricks facing out. 


ALEGEND BEGINS: Part of the disputed 
story that Perot helped create was 
that he delivered newspapers on 
horseback in Texarkana’s poor 
neighborhoods. 


route outlined block by block, and pretyped 
letters of retraction, needing only a signa- 
ture. He never got one. 

Reporters have dug up a 1955 letter 
from Ross to his father, asking the senior 
Perot to use his influence to get his son out 
of the Navy before the four-year hitch 
standard for Annapolis graduates was 
over. Reason: he found the Navy “fairly 
Godless” and was constantly offended by 
the blasphemous language and moral lax- 
ity of his shipmates. Perot blithely ignores 
the question of whether he could really 
have been that naive and, as he often does 
when one of his stories is not believed, pro- 
duces another. The real reason he wanted 
out of the Navy, he says, is that his com- 
mander pressured Perot to use part of a 
sailors’ recreation fund to decorate his 
quarters (the commander has turned up 
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and insists that he did no such thing). Crit- 
ics suspect that Perot simply thought he 
could make more money as a civilian. 

He certainly did; he was in fact a whiz- 
bang salesman for [BM and really did ful- 
fill his annual quota for 1962 on Jan. 19 
(by, he says, selling a single giant IBM 
7090 computer). But fellow IBM salesmen 
from that period say the rest of the story is 
fantasy. IBM had no objection to salesmen 
earning more than managers, they say, 
and many did—with the blessing of the 
managers, whose own incomes rose the 
more their salesmen produced. Moreover, 
they say, IBM was not so stupid as to deny 
itself revenue by forcing its best salesmen 
to sit idle. Says Henry Wendler, who was 
Perot’s branch manager in Dallas: “If you 
sold 100% of your quota, you didn’t stop 
there. You could go to 200%, 300%, 500% 
and get more commissions.” 

Perot has acknowledged lately that 
Margot's $1,000 check to get EDS started, 
which he keeps as a memento, represented 
only the registration fee Texas required to 
charter a new corporation. He and his wife 
had, and used, a great deal more than that 
to launch EDS. Perot was making $20,000 a 
year as a part-time employee of Texas Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield, and Margot brought 
home a second salary as a full-time school- 


teacher. This, however, is a rare case of 


Perot deflating a tall story; more distress- 


| ing than any of the disputes about individ- 


ual incidents in his early career is his 


| seeming ability to convince himself of the 


truth of whatever he wants to believe. Ma- 
son quotes EDS general counsel Richard 
Shlakman as saying, “A part of his genius 
is that he can be self-delusional when most 
of us are only hypocritical.” 





CHARISMA OR TYRANNY—OR BOTH? 

Perot’s basic idea in starting EDS was to 
provide computer services to companies 
that did not have their own machines by 
leasing idle time on computers owned by 
others (or, later, by EDS) and writing the 
programs to put that time to use. One of its 
first big contracts, to process the Medicare- 
Medicaid claims being handled by Texas 
Blue Cross—Blue Shield, was not exactly an 
arm's-length deal; it was signed while 
Perot was still employed by the Blue plans, 
a clear conflict of interest. The company 
went on to win a great deal of state and 
Federal Government business, provoking 
some complaints from competitors and bu- 
reaucrats that it relied on political pull 
rather than on submitting the lowest bids. 
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APRIL 16, 1992 He belongs to a priv 





e club that excludes Jews 


because, he says, “around Dallas it’s not a problem.” may 29, 1992 He resigns from 


the club, explaining that it is “not the right thing to do.” May 1992 Gives a $100,000 donation 





But Perot seems to have pushed EDS to its 
spectacular growth primarily by identify- 
ing and filling a genuine business need and 
by giving the company what even some of 
his critics call charismatic leadership. He 
inspired his subordinates to prodigious la- 
bor by setting clear goals that they were 
free to achieve any way they thought best. 
After Perot sold EDS to General Motors, he 
and chairman Roger Smith joked that 
Smith had given Perot permission to shoot 
the first GM man who visited EDS with a 
manual of company procedures. 


UT IF EDS WAS A LOOSE ORGANI- 
zation in some ways, it was phe- 
nomenally regimented in others. 
Perot bound employees by what 


has been compared toa system of 


indentured servitude: they had 

to sign agreements specifying 
that if they quit or were fired for cause with- 
in two years, they would repay EDS up to 
$9,000 in training expenses. Men were 
obliged to wear a dark suit, white shirt and 
tie and to cut their hair short; in 1983 the 
U.S. district court in Seattle ordered rein- 
statement of a computer programmer that 
it found EDS had fired “for the sole reason 
that he would not shave his beard.” Perot’s 
recent declaration that as President he 
would not put a known homosexual or adul- 
terer into the Cabinet was no surprise to 
those who know him; he followed the same 
hiring practices at EDS. A former employee 
says she knew of instructions to recruiters 
not to hire anyone with a weak handshake 
because he might be a homosexual. Marital 
infidelity was punished by firing. Says a 
Houston oilman who knows Perot: “One of 
the scariest things about Ross is his tenden- 
cy to exclude everybody who doesn’t look or 
think like him.” 

Women were not excluded from Perot’s 
EDS; in fact, 44% of its employees were fe- 
male. But only about 5% of the managers 
and supervisors were women. One reason 
probably was that for many years Perot 
hired for key positions mostly young mili- 
tary men who were being mustered out 
(they were, after all, accustomed to regi- 
mentation). They created an atmosphere of 
foxhole camaraderie that women could not 
readily fit into. A woman employee says 
she was told that women had not been in 
the work force long enough to acquire the 
training and skills needed to become EDS 
executives. After Perot left, however, GM 
suddenly found many it deemed capable. 
Women now fill 31% of the management 





and supervisory jobs at EDS—and, it is only 
fair to note, 25% of those positions at Per- 
ot’s new company, Perot Systems. 

Even in business, Perot’s authoritarian 


| style did not succeed in organizations he 
| could not totally dominate. After selling 





EDS to General Motors, he was for two 
years not only a director of the auto com- 
pany but also its largest single stockhold- 
er. He made many criticisms of the stodgy 


GM bureaucracy that, like his criticisms of 





Washington today, were perfectly valid; it 
was quite true that GM took longer to de- 
sign and produce a new car (six years) 
than the U.S. did to fight and win World 
War II. But he could never make the com- 
pany move—a bad augury for a presiden- 
tial hopeful who would have to deal with a 
federal bureaucracy that is even bigger, 
more rigid and more expert at sidetrack- 
ing would-be reformers. 

A major reason for the failure, say oth- 
er directors, is that Perot never tried to 
build coalitions within the board or even 
to draft a detailed plan for reform; he just 
carped and nagged. A senior executive 
who agreed with many of his criticisms 
says he was rebuffed when he tried to 
work with Perot. His explanation: “I 
learned that you can’t be 90% for Ross 
Perot. You have to be with him all the 
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way.” GM in 1986 got so fed up with Perot 
that it paid him $700 million for his stock 
just to get him out and shut him up. 

In the political arena, as at GM, Perot is 
coming under heavy fire for relying on ex- 
hortation without offering specific pro- 
grams. But Perot thinks a leader's job is to 
set goals and drive his followers to reach 
them by any means necessary. His formu- 
la at EDS was “a teaspoon of planning, an 
ocean of execution.” Subordinates setting 


ANNAPOLIS, 1953: 
Perot graduated from 
the Naval Academy 
and was assigned to 
the destroyer 
Sigourney. But he 
grew disenchanted 
and was discharged in 
1957. “In the Navy 
the promotion system 
and the seniority 
system... were just 
sort of incompatible 
with my desire to be 
measured and judged 
by what I could 
produce,” he said in 
1971. Recently 
reporters discovered 
that Perot tried to get 
out of his four-year 
hitch. He found the 
Navy “Godless” and 
was troubled by the 
sailors’ blasphemy 
and immorality. 


out to reorganize a customer's data-pro- 
cessing procedures were told only to “do 
what makes sense.” That approach suc- 
ceeded spectacularly at EDS, where goals 
could be simple and Perot could rely on 
well-understood rewards and punish- 
ments. It is questionable whether it would 
work in government, where goals can be 
complex or even contradictory (design a 
| health-care system that covers everybody 
but holds down costs) and President Perot 
could not fire the leaders of Congress for 
failing to get desired legislation passed. 





STRONG ARMS AND SKULDUGGERY 

Still more disturbing is Perot’s abiding be- 
lief in paramilitary, and often secret, ac- 
tion that is, to put it politely, not overly fin- 
icky about staying within the confines of 
the law. He denies suggesting that Dallas 
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Its not about 
fixing old windows. 


Its about 
opening new doors. 


OS/2® 2.0 is more than a new version. It’s a new vision. 
\ true operating system that takes your DOS, Windows™ 
and OS/2 applic: ‘ations beyond the limitations of the 
vast—lets you do more with them than you ever could 
with DOS or DOS with Windows. 

Unlike Windows, OS/2 2.0 can run multiple DOS, 
Windows and OS/2 applications at the same time, in 
separate windows on the same screen. Print a document 
and calculate a spreadsheet while you create a new 
letter. Use icons to print documents without even open- 
ing the program. You can even “cut and paste” between 
any applications—the possibilitie s are endless. And 
with OS/2 Crash Protection” each running application 
is protected from the next, so if one goes down it won't 
affect the others. 

Of course, there’s a graphical interface that makes 

OS/2 easy to install, learn and use—the Workplace Shell* 
But maybe the best part is that for less than the cost 
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Plus all the added benefits of OS/2 2.0—including 
Adobe’ [ype Manager.” So for a whole lot less, OS/2 gives 
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any DOS—call 1 800 3-IBM-OS2* 
Introducing OS/2 2.0. | 


— Runs DOS, Windows and OS/2 applications from a single system. 
— OS/2 Crash Protection helps shield applications from each other. 
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— Supported on most IBM-compatible 386 SX PCs and above. 
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JUNE 27, 1962: On his 
32nd birthday, Perot 
founded Electronic Data 
Systems and began to 
reap huge profits for 
Medicare-Medicaid 
contracts. Six years 
later, Perot’s company 
went public. After 
opening at $16.50 a 
share, EDS stock vaulted 
to $150 in the bull 
market of 1969-70. The 
billionaire Boy Scout 
had arrived. 





police cordon off sections of minority 
neighborhoods and conduct house-to- 
house searches for drugs and weapons, an 
idea that would seem prohibited by consti- 
tutional rules on searches and seizures. 
But reliable journalists insist that he did 
advocate such a sweep, and more than 
once. Moreover, it is of a piece with his 
openly stated belief that a war on drugs 
should be fought as a genuine, literal war. 
He has at various times suggested blowing 
up drug-carrying ships and bombing her- 
oin producers in Southeast Asia. Perot 
also had an association with Bo Gritz, an 
ex-Green Beret. Gritz has contended in a 
book that Perot once told him he had gov- 
ernment clearance to hire an antidrug op- 
erative. According to Gritz, Perot said, “I 
want you to uncover and identify everyone 
dealing cocaine between Colombia and 
Texas. Once you're sure you've got them 
all, | want you to wipe them out in a single 
night like an angel of death.” A Perot 
spokesman denies the two were ever asso- 
ciated in actual operations, and dismisses 
some of the other stories. 


HAT PEROT HAS A PENCHANT FOR 
getting involved in secret activi- 
ties seems undeniable. He put up 
the money for some of Oliver 
North's efforts to buy the freedom 
of American hostages in the Mid- 
dle East (and lost at least 
$300,000 that was taken by middlemen 
who disappeared). In 1981 Perot agreed to 
a suggestion by agents of the U.S. Customs 
Service that he finance a drug sting in the 
Caribbean. The idea was to set up a landing 
strip on a foreign-owned island where 
agents would gather information on drug- 
carrying flights that would be induced to 
put down there, Customs could not operate 
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an undercover enterprise in a foreign coun- 
try, however, without clearing it through 
the U.S. ambassador and the government 
involved, and it did not want to do that. Soa 
Customs agent proposed that Perot build 
the landing strip and have his employees 
serve as unofficial agents. “Nobody would 
know who they were,” says Frank Chad- 
wick, a retired Customs official who was 
then special agent in charge of the Houston 
Customs office. “We would not be behold- 
en to report to the U.S. State Department in 
the foreign country.” Perot, he says, 
seemed ready to invest $1 million to $2 mil- 
lion and even assign an employee (another 
former Green Beret—Perot keeps a number 
of them around) to scout potential sites. 
But Customs headquarters in Washington 
turned down the idea. 

Perot’s best-known and most exten- 
sive unofficial operations, of course, have 
been those involving U.S. prisoners of 
war, real or imagined, in Vietnam. The op- 
erations began with his shipment of a 
planeload of food and clothes to them at 
Christmas in 1969, an unexceptionable 
venture that made him a hero (even 
though the shipment did not get through). 
For a while after the peace accords of 
1973, he became convinced that there 
were no more Americans being held pris- 
oner in Vietnam, but later he became 
equally positive that there were and are— 
why he has never made clear..He speaks 
darkly of secret informants who would 
talk publicly only under subpoena, but has 
refused to give their names to a congres- 
sional subcommittee that pledged to sub- 
poena them. In 1985 he contravened U.S. 
policy by proposing to pay $10 million for 
each American that the Vietnamese re- 
leased, and in 1987 he made a trip to Ha- 
noi, where, government officials grumble, 
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he came close to violating the Logan Act, 
which forbids a private citizen to conduct 
foreign policy. Among other things, they 
say, he prematurely informed the Viet- 
namese about a forthcoming visit by an of- 
ficial emissary, General John Vessey, and 
talked about potential U.S. aid—‘major 
development projects,” says one official— 
beyond anything Vessey was authorized 
to discuss. Richard Childress, a former 
National Security Council official who 
dealt with both Perot and the Vietnamese, 
accuses Perot of “confusing the Vietnam- 
ese and the American people” by blunder- 
ing into delicate negotiations that “he 
tried to take over.” 

Perot last week canceled a scheduled 
appearance before a Senate committee to 
tell his side of the story; the committee is 
now trying to decide whether to subpoena 
him. But Perot, a confirmed conspiracy 
theorist, has made it plain that he believes 
government officials have been engaged in 


| a far-ranging plot to prevent an honest in- 
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MAY 3, 1992 Declares that having one is a “woman’s choice” but 
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vestigation into whether American pows 
are still being held in Vietnam, for fear it 
would expose drug-smuggling operations 
they conducted to finance a secret war in 
Laos. Perot may have got that idea from 
Christic Institute, a leftish public-interest 
law firm that filed a suit making similar 
charges (the suit was dismissed in 1988 by 
a federal judge in Miami, who forced 
Christic to pay $1 million in court costs as 
damages for making frivolous charges). 
The generally conservative Perot and the 
left-leaning Christic are the oddest of al- 
lies. Nonetheless Christic general counsel 
Daniel Sheehan confirms that he drove 
Perot around Washington in a battered 
blue Volkswagen to call on secret sources. 

A special target of Perot’s has been 
Richard Armitage, at the time an Assis- 
tant Secretary of Defense, now a State De- 
partment official. In 1986 Perot called on 
both Vice President Bush and President 
Reagan to urge them to fire Armitage. Just 
what Armitage did to arouse the Texan's 





Perot accused Defense 
Department official 
Richard Armitage, 
above, of covering up 
data about the pows. 


Perot, top left, tours a 
prisoner-of-war camp in 
South Vietnam in 1969. 
For 20 years, he was 
absorbed by the quest 
for Americans who might 
have been left behind 
after the war ended. 


One of Perot’s treasured 
possessions, bottom 
left, a painting of himself 
surrounded by the 
signatures of former 
Vietnam pows, given to 
him in gratitude for his 
efforts to help set them 
free. 














, get high, get pregnant and get an abortion just because they act like rabbits.” 





FEBRUARY 1979: Perot 
welcomes back to the 
U.S. Paul Chiapparone, 
one of the two EDS 
employees freed froma 
prison in Tehran by a 
Perot-financed rescue 
team. Author Ken Follett 
later did wonders for 
Perot's image by writing 
On Wings of Eagles, a 
best-selling account of 
the exploit. 





wrath, other than blocking Perot, is not 
clear. He was named in the Christic suit 
but produced a factual refutation of sever- 
al charges; among other things, he proved 
that he was in Washington at a time when 
Christic and Perot said he was in Bangkok 
arranging drug smuggling. Armitage did 
once have a Vietnamese mistress and 
years later used Pentagon stationery to 
write a character reference for her when 
she was convicted in Washington of run- 
ning a gambling operation, which he con- 
cedes was a stupid move. It may also have 
aroused Perot’s moralistic antagonism. 
Perot to this day keeps a picture of Armi- 
tage and the woman and shows it to visi- 
tors, without making clear what relevance 
it might have to drug smuggling or pows. 


MY WAY OR THE HIGHWAY 

Armitage is certainly not the only person 
subjected to the lash of Perot’s righteous 
wrath. Perhaps the most frightening of 
Perot’s characteristics is his tendency to 
use all his wealth and influence to conduct 
vendettas against those who cross him. 
Critics contend that on most occasions 
Perot is so convinced he is absolutely right 
that he believes those who oppose him are 
not just mistaken but evil, and feels per- 
fectly justified in going after them ham- 
mer and tongs. Some examples: 

>In 1980 Perot, vacationing in London, got 
news that Bradford National Corp., a New 
York-based firm, had wrested a Texas Med- 
icaid contract away from EDS. Perot could 
not accept the idea that EDS had lost fairly. 
He flew back to convene an EDS meeting in 
Dallas, at which, says author Mason, 
“eavesdroppers outside the third-floor con- 
ference room heard him shouting, ‘I want to 
find the son of a bitch who let this happen 
and get him out of the company!’ ” Though 
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the principal question was whether EDS or 
Bradford had submitted the lower bid, 
Perot and his aides dug up and deluged the 
state with an enormous amount of negative 
information about Bradford and Arnold 
Ashburn, the Texas bureaucrat who award- 
ed the contract. The state eventually gave 
the contract back to EDS but absolved 
Bradford of any wrongdoing and paid it 
$3.1 million to walk quietly away. 

> Displeased with the widely praised Viet- 
nam Memorial in Washington, Perot, who 
helped finance the design competition, 
asked for an audit of the books of the com- 
mittee raising money to build it. No impro- 
priety was ever found. The controversy il- 
lustrates that Perot’s munificent charitable 
gifts are often given with strings attached, 
and there are instances of his pulling on the 
strings to withdraw the gifts. 

> Angered because a tenant of a house he 
owned in Dallas had missed a monthly 
rent payment, Perot filed a suit citing that 
and “certain unsavory actions” (never 
specified). He won a judge's authorization 
for guards to search the house three times 
a day; they apparently found nothing 
much. A former cop who participated in 
the searches says no one without Perot’s 
money and clout could ever have got away 
with that. Trivial as the incident might 
seem to those not involved, it revives shiv- 
ery memories of how Richard Nixon, a 
friend of Perot’s, used the vastly greater 
power of the White House to harass the 
people on his enemies list 


A fuller, more complicated picture of 
Ross Perot has begun to emerge. To date 
there is no single misdeed, no terrible in- 
discretion or any personal quirk that could 
be considered disqualifying. Rather, as is 
often the case, Perot’s strengths are mirror 
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images of his weaknesses. Is he a decisive, 
can-do, fiercely driven man who would 
help solve the nation’s problems? Or is he 
an overly ambitious, thin-skinned tyrant 
who would only make things worse? Be- 
yond what he really is, there is also the 
question of how in the end he is seen by the 
electorate. Is public frustration running so 
high that faults crippling to a more conven- 
tional candidate will be overlooked? What- 
ever the answers to these questions, one 
thing is very clear: Perot will not have an 
easy time getting to the White House. 


eVigele) a 
Sites 


Available 








Though he denounces influence ped- 
dling, Perot, top, used lobbyists to 
help win federal funds for his family's 
Alliance Airport project in Fort Worth. 


Fort Worth publisher Richard 
Connor, bottom, charges Perot 
pressured him after his paper ran a 
story critical of the project. 


George Bush and Bill Clinton will see to 
that. The American people are not likely to 
give the presidency to someone unless they 
know him—or at least think they know 
him—almost intimately. The U.S. political 
system is bizarre in many respects, but 
it does test the temperament and tenacity 
of the candidates. In the end it is likely 
that the Ross Perot of November will look a 
good deal different from the Ross Perot of 
June, —Reported by Laurence I. Barrett/ 
Washington, Richard Behar/New York and Richard 
Woodbury/Dalias 
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Making Sense of the Polls 


By LAURENCE I. BARRETT WASHINGTON 


EROT LEADS IN NEW POLL” HAS BECOME SO FREQUENT A BULLETIN 
p that the Texas billionaire’s image has changed from interesting 





maverick to serious presidential contender. If Ross Perot does en- 

dure as a major force into autumn, one large reason will be the 

opinion surveys of spring, despite their notorious fragility during 
this period. Says pollster Peter Hart: “More than any other person | can think of 
in American politics, Perot has been aided and abetted by the polls.” 

Headlines trumpeting Perot’s apparent popularity offset what is normally a 
huge liability for a little-known independent—skepticism that he has any 
chance to win. In Perot's case, poll results feed on themselves. High ratings 
help beget higher ratings even while he remains an elusive figure who declines 
to state his views. 

Yet the numbers that seem firm can be illusory, as a survey by the Times 
Mirror Center for The People & The Press showed 5 
last week. To explore the quirkiness of the public’s In Perot’s case, the 
mood, the center matched Operation Desert results feed on 
Storm hero Norman Schwarzkopf against George . 

Bush and Bill Clinton. The seri ens pond themselves. High 
placed second, with 29%, vs. 35% for Bush and 27% ratings help beget 
for Clinton. Andrew Kohut, who ran the poll, ; i 

thinks that result “underscores the difficulty of higher ratings 
judging how much of Perot’s standing is really @VeN as this 
support for Perot rather than a yearning foranon- e]ysive figure 
political alternative.” In another experiment, Ko- decli to stat 
hut found that Perot fell from first place to second eciines to state 
in a three-way test when the questionnaire omit- his views. 

ted a preliminary item comparing only Bush and 

Clinton. When confronted solely with choosing among the trio, some voters ap- 
parently move from Perot to ‘undecided.’ When opinion is in as mercurial a 
phase as it is now, small changes in polling methods affect results. 

Such nuances are familiar to pollsters and political reporters but meaning- 
less to the public. Also opaque are differences between types of surveys. Perot 
got a large boost earlier this month when, in the final round of primaries, the 
networks included his name in exit polls—interviews with those who have just 
cast ballots. Such samplings usually provide reliable demographic data and al- 
low speedy projection of the winners. But those who come out for primary elec- 
tions are not representative of the larger electorate. 

It is also risky, in terms of eliciting firm opinion, to mix questions about 
what people have just done in voting booths and what they would do in a differ- 
ent election. And Perot, who had not run in the primaries, had been spared the 
criticism and intense scrutiny inflicted on the active candidates. His strong 
showing in the exit polls so dominated news coverage that he won a publicity 
victory in contests he had not entered. 

Even in more serene elections early polls often prove ephemeral, because 
voters’ preferences are, in pollsterspeak, “lightly held.” In 1988 Michael Duka- 
kis’ 17-point lead over George Bush disappeared in a twinkle. This year the 
public’s extraordinarily sour mood makes horse-race numbers still more sus- 
pect. “In this atmosphere,” says Everett Carll Ladd, director of the Roper Cen- 
ter for Public Opinion Research, “polls often become a source of misinforma- 
tion rather than insight into what's happening.” g 
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The Political Interest /Michael Kramer 


The Green-Eyed 
Monsters 


JEALOUSY, PERHAPS THE OLDEST AND CERTAINLY THE 
most pernicious of human emotions, is always fascinat- 
ing to behold, the more so in politics, where ambition 
invariably trumps loyalty, and old grudges are carried 
to the grave. In general in recent years Republicans 
have held their egos in check—with the notable excep- 
tion of the far right, which abhors all who fail to slav- 
ishly toe its line. Most mainstreamers, however, follow 
the G.o.p.’s “11th Commandment” (“Republicans shall 
not speak ill of other Republicans”) and only rarely 
strike at their own, as Bob Dole did recently when he 
dissented from the Bush campaign’s anti-Perot blitz. 
While Dole’s stance was unwelcome, there was only 
the slightest there-he-goes-again headshaking at the 
White House, for everyone knows that Dole is a special 
case. He has never recovered from los- 
ing the 1988 Republican nomination 

to Bush, and his leadership position 
in the Senate demands that he be 
treated gingerly. And besides, no 
Bushie really had the stomach to 
attack Dole for telling the 
truth, which is that the 
nation’s educationally 

challenged Vice Presi- 

dent was a bit wide of 

the mark when he 

charged that Ross as 

Boss would destroy the 

Constitution (although, 
come to think of it, the 
hapless Quayle’s insistence 
on adding an e to potato 













his knowledge that even if Perot’s unprecedented strut 
continues unabated there simply are not enough core 
Democratic votes to win. 

In support of this electoral analysis, Clinton has 
continued his walk away from some long-standing 
Democratic verities. Many of his prescriptions have 
caused Jackson and Cuomo to grumble, but they saved 
their full-throated ire for Clinton's rebuke of Sister 
Souljah. Common decency dictates that those seeking 
high office be willing to condemn the rap singer's racist 
ravings, but Jackson perceived a “character flaw’ in 
Clinton's “sneak attack” on Souljah at an “emergency” 
meeting of Jackson's “rainbow coalition.” Speaking of 
himself in the third person (an affectation common to 
megalomaniacs), Jackson denounced Clinton’s cour- 
age as a “Machiavellian maneuver” designed “purely 
to appeal to conservative whites by containing Jackson 
and isolating Jackson,” So Jackson is flirting with 
Perot and also promises a huge rally at the Democratic 
Convention in July, where he may even encourage his 
nomination for Vice President, three moves he would 
of course deny taking in order to “contain or isolate” 

Clinton. 
To let tempers cool and to aid Clin- 
ton's quest for white middle-class 
votes, those Democrats truly interest- 
ed in recapturing the White House 
have quite simply shut up. But not 
Mario. The New York Gov- 
ernor, who only three 
weeks ago equated Clin- 
ton with Bush as he chid- 
ed both candidates for 
being “unspecific” (de- 
spite the fact that the 
Democrats have never 
had a nominee so will- 
ing to enunciate pro- 
grammatic solutions), 


last Wednesday sought 
Jackson and Cuomo: partners in whine woe 
may have been due to his to keep the flap alive by 


having immersed himself in 
the great document’s archaic 18th century spelling). 

But Dole’s mild correction was a sideshow. As usu- 
al, it was the Democrats, past masters of the art of par- 
ty perfidy, who went squarely about the task of nicking 
their embattled nominee. Who exactly was leading the 
charge? Why, those who even a casual observer could 
have predicted would most warm to their indictments, 
Jesse Jackson and Mario Cuomo, two men who have 
signaled repeatedly that if they themselves cannot be 
President, they will not sleep well if another Democrat 
captures the prize. 

Poor Bill Clinton. His sin is that he wants to win and 
that he understands that victory requires his adopting 
centrist positions. Since the beginning of his tortured 
campaign, Clinton has pushed policies that are anathe- 
ma to traditional Democratic liberalism—and often be- 
fore audiences ill disposed to hear his message. Some 
have argued that in a three-way race he should retreat 
to the Democrats’ base of minorities and liberals. Clin- 
ton’s view is contrary and is the product of two as- 
sumptions—his belief that Perot will fade, which would 
leave him to contest the crucial middle with Bush, and 


suggesting a Sister 
| Souljah summit at which Jackson, Clinton and Souljah 
would “reconcile the situation” for “the sake of the 
country.” Someone “has to sit them down,” said the 
slam-dunking Cuomo, who quickly feigned lack of heft 
for the mediator's job. “I don’t have the stature or the 
role,” said Cuomo, who governs a state with the largest 
number of people outside Israel who understand the 
word chutzpah. “I'm just one of 50 Governors. I'm one 
of many, many Democrats . . . I don’t have any special 
credentials.” Except as a spoilsport, that is. 

I have a dream (or is it a nightmare?). The year is 
1996, and the Democrats, weary of the nonstop sniping 
from their twin 800-lb. gorillas, finally give in and 
nominate their all-egoist ticket. It is Jackson-Cuomo or 
Cuomo-Jackson. Naturally, the two are unwilling and 
unable to decide which of them should be at the top of 
the ticket. They bicker constantly, each with his own 
polls proving that he deserves to be his party's stan- 
dard bearer. They ignore the opposition and battle to 
the end, to Jan. 20, 1997, when they are spied jockeying 
for position in the audience to watch the inauguration 
| of President Quayle. = 
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With Bush under wraps, Quayle emerges as the 
Administration’s re-election point man 
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By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


IKE A ONCE GREAT SLUGGER 
emerging from a long slump, 
George Bush finally pushed one 
over the bleachers last week. After 
10 months of maneuvering to little effect 
on the recession, the Los Angeles riots and 
the Rio Earth Summit, Bush won from 
Boris Yeltsin a breakthrough arms- 
control deal and engineered the horse- 
shoe-throwing, arm-around-Barbara 
scenes that remind people of his other up- 
close-and-personal diplomatic triumphs. 

Nonetheless, it is doubtful that the first 
Russian-American summit did Bush 
much good. He is in such poor political 
shape that Yeltsin, world peace and a cure 
for the common cold might not revive him. 
The public’s regard for the dithering Pres- 
ident has sunk to all-time lows: more than 
50% of those questioned in a recent survey 
disapprove of his handling of his job. 
“Bush had a pretty good substantive 
week,” said a campaign official last Fri- 
day, “but the sad thing is that what we do 
has very little effect on folks. He's had 
such a bad spell for so long that it’s hard 
for people to believe he could do anything 
right. By now, when George Bush talks, a 
lot of people just turn down the volume.” 

Bush's shrinking presidency is, oddly 
enough, partly the result of his re-election 
strategy. Since late last year, Bush has 
seen his campaign through the prism of 
1988, when he ignored his advisers’ pleas 
and waited until August before casting off 
the constraints of the vice presidency and 
posing as a moderate who had chafed un- 
der Ronald Reagan's conservative shack- 
les. Bush, who likes to lower expectations 
and then surprise everyone by beating the 
depressed odds, again wants to wait until 
the Republican Convention in August to 
redefine himself. Bush expected that just 
as in 1988, he would slip behind in polls 
and then, when pundits had nearly writ- 
ten him off, he would come back with a 
boffo convention speech and a blitzkrieg 
campaign. In the meantime, he would di- 
rect his army of surrogates to shoulder the 
unpleasant job of “defining’’ Ross Perot 
and Bill Clinton. 

At the moment, Vice President Dan 
Quayle is doing most of the heavy political 
lifting, arousing the G.o.p. faithful by label- 
ing Perot a “temperamental tycoon” and 
attacking totems of the “cultural élite,” 
from Murphy Brown to Time Warner and 
its rap recording artist Ice-T, as out of 
touch with family values. Bush likes to 
pretend he finds such negative tactics dis- 
tasteful. When encouraged to comment on 
his sidekick’s speeches, Bush is careful to 
distance himself with such lines as, “You 
better ask Mr. Quayle.” But the Vice Presi- 
dent isn’t free-lancing; Bush campaign 
chairman Bob Teeter personally approved 
Quayle’s characterization of Perot. As a 
Quayle staffer puts it, “Bush’s genius is 





that he’s always kept people around him to 
do his dirty work.” 

Veeps from Richard Nixon to Spiro Ag- 
new rode point for embattled Command- 
ers in Chief. But Quayle has an extra rea- 
son to strut: the only thing worse than 
being the Vice President is being the for- 
mer Vice President. What’s more, Quayle 
has a lean, smart staff that works well to- 
gether and turns out speeches that are viv- 
id, provocative and ideological—exactly 
what Bush and his aides are not. By in- 
stinct, Quayle is several notches to Bush's 
right. Add calculation to that, and the Vice 
President will continue to be far more out- 
spoken about whom and what he likes and 
dislikes. Bush could never, even if he be- 
lieved it, have said he wears the “scorn” of 
cultural élites as ‘‘a badge of honor.” Asa 
result, it is Quayle, not Bush, who has 
sparked a national debate during the past 
month about values, in the process help- 
ing both himself and his mentor shore up 
their conservative support 

Bush is hardly helped when the Vice 
President best perform- 
ances with what a top Bush aide derisively 
called “long foul balls.” Quayle’s own nega- 
tives in public opinion polls remain so high 
that an innocent spelling mistake can undo 
two weeks of hard work in mere seconds. 
But the bigger problem for Bush in 
Quayle’s high-visibility strategy is that 
with each new volley, Quayle reminds vot- 
ers how few convictions Bush has. It was 
one thing for President Nixon to unleash 
Agnew: Nixon had such a strong political 
persona that no amount of Agnew invective 


sabotages his 


WITH EACH 
NEW VOLLEY, 
QUAYLE 
REMINDS 
VOTERS OF 
HOW FEW 
CONVICTIONS 
BUSH HAS 





could overshadow the boss. But Bush’s 
message is so muted and confused that 
Quayle threatens to eclipse the President 
“The reason why the President is crum- 
bling,” says a senior G.o.P. strategist in Cali- 
fornia, “stems from his failure to set forth 
what he truly believes.” 

To help start his climb back, Bush has 
agreed to appear on a variety of network 
television programs during the next few 
weeks to explain who he is and what he 
stands for. Though they are under no illu- 
sions that these appearances will make 
much more difference in Bush's poll rat 
ings than the Yeltsin summit, aides now 
fret openly about whether the big speech 





can wait until Houston. They say Bush 
talks too much about his record and not 
enough about his plans. They also want to 
eradicate the sense of entitlement that has 
led Bush to say recently that he ‘de- 
serves” to be re-elected. Bush, they add, 
must look ahead, not back, if he is to win. 
‘What we have to hear from Bush,” says a 
top campaign official, “is why he wants 
another four years, and with more passion 
and forcefulness.’ 

Despite all the internal doubts, one can 
nonetheless detect at Bush headquarters a 
palpable glimmer of optimism. For the 
first time since the campaign began, 
Bush’s dizzying array of consultants and 
stand-ins are operating in sync, uniformly 
tagging Perot as a quitter too untested to 
trust with the Oval Office. After months of 
confusion over what to say to Americans 
beyond, “Message Bush’s aides 
have agreed on a new theme, “Message: 
Attack Perot.” It isn’t great, but it’s better 
than nothing. Says a relieved Republican 
“They've finally deep-sixed the list of 12 
legislative accomplishments and jetti- 
soned the five pillars of reform.” 

For Bush, there was one other hopeful 
sign last week. Four years ago, on June 16, 
1988, Bush was reported to be 15 points 
behind the Democratic front runner, Mi- 
chael Dukakis, in a national poll and was 
widely believed to have all but lost it. Later 
he slipped even further behind before fi 
nally pulling ahead. Bush has almost five 
months left in the 1992 contest, and as Bill 
Clinton said recently, five months is an 
eternity in a presidential campaign B 


I care,” 


Russian President Boris Yeltsin puts body English into a horseshoe toss as President Bush looks on at the White House pit 
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WHAT, EXACTLY, 
ls ACCEPTABLE RISK? 


Last night you powered down a cholesterol-rich pasta with 
cream sauce. This morning you jaywalked across a busy four-lane 
street, and next weekend you're going to trust some nineteen-year-old 
who tells you there’s no way the bungee cord can break. 

Next to that, choosing new computer equipment is merely 
career threatening. 

We don't think it should be quite so risky. Which explains the 
existence of NetWare? Novell's networking software that unites such 
strange bedfellows as IBM and Sun; Oracle and Microsoft. 

NetWare not only preserves investments you've made, it'll 
accommodate whatever decisions you make next year. Our eighth 
generation products are the result of alliances we've built with over 
2500 software, hardware and system vendors, who've designed and 
tested thousands of their products to work with ours. 


Which means you really only have to ask one question to make 


your next risk an acceptable one. “Does it run with NetWare?” 





The Past, Present, and Future of Network Computing. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. CALL |-800-NETWARE 











I 
Fancy Furrows 
Even though new planting methods do less violence to 
the land, the romance of the plow endures. Here Bill 
Goettemoeller, second in a line of national champions, 
cuts furrows so straight they could have been marked 
off by a ruler on his farm in Frenchtown, Ohio. 





R | t 
The plow is being displaced by 
new techniques that protect 
the land and promise even 
more abundant crops 


HE 150-YEAR ERA OF THE GREAT | cities, and the turmoil abroad. But it may 

steel plow, central instrument | mean as much to this country as all the 

of American abundance and | other changes taking place around the 

strength, is ending in an aston- | world—or even more 

ishing revolution now sweeping “It is beyond science and technology 
through Maryland and on to the Illinois | now," says Bill Richards, the Ohio farmer 
bottomlands and the high hills of Oregon | turned chief of the U.S. Soil Conservation 
where corn, soybeans, wheat and cotton | Service, a branch of the Agriculture De- 
are grown. The upheaval in the long, quiet partment. “It is a cultural revolution.” In 
reaches of U.S. farmland has gone largely the past year scs has named this new 
unnoticed in the din of presidential poli- | kind of farming “residue management,” 
tics, the cries of rage from the torn inner | and its wide embrace includes techniques 
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labeled no-till, ridge-till and mulch-till 

Its central tenet is retiring the old 
moldboard plow, which laid the earth 
open to wind and water erosion. Instead 
farmers leave residue from the previous 
year's crops in place to hold soil and 
moisture, then scratch or chisel in seeds, 
which sprout through the decomposing 
residue. Crop rotation is used to break in- 
sect cycles. Weeds are targeted, con- 
trolled by new herbicides that quickly 
break down and vanish. In this rare and 


ea 


1 —— o 
Groundbreaking | 
In 1837 John Deere changed agriculture 
forever by hammering a discarded saw blade 


into a moldboard plow. For the first time, 
farmers could easily slice through the tough 
roots of prairie grasses, exposing the rich top 
soil. America was on its way to becoming the 
world’s breadbasket. 


happy story that emerges from centuries 
of anguished agriculture practices and 
policies, there is the touch of God's hand 
soothing the earth and nudging it back a 
bit toward the condition in which we 
found it 

lhe techniques were known a hall- 
century ago but not widely adopted be- 
cause of stubbornness and no economic 
urgency. Now environmental concerns, 
politics and economic necessity have for- 
tuitously converged to drive this farm rev- 
olution. Many farmers long ago sensed the 
damage the traditional plowing cycle was 
doing to their land, heaving it up yearly, 
exposed and crumbling, to be ravaged by 
the elements 

In the Midwest, which still in its re- 
newable fecundity ranks as the world’s 
natural resource, some farms 
have lost half their topsoil as it sloughed 
off the hilltops into the gullies and beyond 
Stand on a bridge in Vicksburg over the 
Mississippi River, the old saying goes, and 
every hour you can watch an lowa farm go 
by in the current below. And as the soil 
moved, it took with it particles of chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides that polluted the 
aquifers below. 

Richards estimates that a quarter of 
the 281 million acres of U.S. cropland of all 


greatest 


toring the Land 


Ohio corn grower Dave Petteys checks his newly planted 


crop as it emerges from the stubble of last season’s 


harvest. Switching to no-till farming reflected his love 
of the land: “I wanted to take care of the land 


That’s our future.” 


kinds is now under some kind of residue 
management. Within two years, half the 
cropland will be tended that way because 
new farm legislation requires conserva 
tion. In order to enroll for crop-support 
payments, farmers must come up with 
plans to protect their land, then put them 
into effect by 1995 

But important is the market 
place. A farmer can now produce crops 
25% to 30% more cheaply with residue 
management. Richards ponders a moment 
in his office along Washington's Mall, 
looks west as if he were surveying this 
huge land, then says, “By the end of this 
century, 80% of the cropland will be in res- 
idue management. It will be the greatest 
change in agriculture in 100 years.”” Some 
will disagree; others will resist. But there 
is the feeling in Washington and among 
the farmers that the revolution cannot be 
reversed 

Roger Sarver, 46, is part of the revolu- 
tion. Farming 1,000 acres of rented land 
near Bowling Green, Ohio, he was making 
little economic headway, burdened with 
the overhead from a task force of mon- 
strous machines with which he planted 
and harvested corn and soybeans. Then he 
went down to Columbus to hear Jim Kin- 
sella, a Lexington, Ill, farmer who also 


most 
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runs a research and training center for no- 
till farming 

“It was like | was in church,” recalls 
Sarver. “Suddenly I was aware that he 
talking about me.” Kinsella 
standing before men who were struggling 
to survive. “Every year do you just keep 
taking your corn check and turning it over 
to the implement dealer?” Kinsella asked 
Sarver was born again. On a bus home 
from Kinsella’s school he began to figure 
how he would convert to no-till farming 
field by field. He did not have enough mon- 
ey to phase in the new methods so he went 
cold turkey, sold his seven-bottom plow 
and the larger of his two tractors 
h.p. four-wheel-drive John Deere. He used 
to make eight trips each season across his 
fields to plow, disk (two or three times), 
plant, cultivate, spray and harvest. Now he 
makes four trips—to plant, spray (twice) 
and harvest—saving more than $25 an 
acre. He soon found that his yields went 
up 10% and something else even more pre- 
cious: he was helping the land heal and re- 
build its delicate mantle of topsoil, without 
which civilization as we know it would 


was was 


cease to exist 
Sarver’s neighbor Dave Petteys, 48, got 
religion on that very principle a couple of 


years ago. He attended a demonstration 





By the year 2000, 
no-till farming will be 
used on 80% of the 
cropland. It will be the 
greatest change in 
agriculture in 100 years. 





with soil samples, one lifted from a field 
planted conventionally, the other under 
residue management. The first sample 
was a chunk of earth devoid of worms and 
compacted by the relentless assault of 
heavy equipment. A bucket of water 
poured on top of that soil ran off to the 
sides. The other sample was spongy loam 
abundant with worms, and the water dis- 
appeared on its surface and in a few sec- 
onds ran out the bottom. 

Petteys’ heart stirred. Buried deep in 
the soul of every caring farmer there is the 
understanding that he is only the land’s 
temporary steward. “I wanted to take care 
of the land,” he says simply. ‘We have to 
That's our future.” Last year 80% of the 
1,000 acres he farms for landowners was 
in no-till. 

When something new like this is born, 
something else must die. The self-scour- 
ing polished-steel moldboard plow is not 
going to expire totally. But history's chap- 
ter of giants in the earth with their plows 
is closing. It has been a glorious story, mis- 
takes and all. 

John Deere hammered out the first 
simple steel plow in his blacksmith shop 
in Grand Detour, Ill, in 1837. He used a 
discarded saw blade. The genius was in 
the metal, sturdy and sharp enough to cut 
the strong, matted roots of the high- 
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stemmed prairie grass and turn up the 
rich earth below for planting. The slick 
surface of the moldboard (the portion of 
the plow above the share, the cutting edge) 
kept the plow from gumming up, the curse 
of wooden moldboards. By 1839 Deere was 
making 10 plows a year, then 40, and by 
1850 production had soared to 2,100 and 
the huge farm-machinery company was 
on its way. 

The prairies were a deep lode of moth- 
er earth to be mined by the plow, and the 
settlers rushed in and onto the Great 
Plains, once called the great American 
desert. The Great Plains should never 
have been plowed, and the size of that 
tragedy was only fully realized decades 
later when the drought-dried soil was lift- 
ed by angry storms and carried as far east 
as the Atlantic coast. 

By that time the plowman and his in- 
strument were rooted in the American 
myth, a symbol of hard work, virtue and 
abundance that fed and freed most other 
Americans for pursuits beyond the farm. 
Plows of mounting complexity and size 
were hooked behind teams of oxen and 
horses and then to crude steam engines. 
In 1894 Nebraskan Sterling Morton, U.S. 
Secretary of Agriculture, decreed that 
the great seal of the Department of Agri- 
culture would no longer have a shock of 
wheat in the center; it would have a shock 
of corn—and a plow 

Nebraska author Willa Cather made 
plowing seem poetic, even sensual 
“There are few scenes more gratifying 
than a spring plowing in that country,” 
she wrote, “where the furrows of a single 
field often lie a mile in length, and the 
brown earth, with such a strong, clean 
smell, and such a power of growth and 
fertility in it, yields itself eagerly to the 
plow, rolls away from the shear, not even 
dimming the brightness of the metal, 
with a soft, deep sigh of happiness.” 


OWA PAINTER GRANT WOOD PLACED 

the plow in the foreground of his 

landscape Fall Plowing, which 

hangs behind the desk of John 

Deere president David H. Stowe Jr. 
The painting has been used in countless 
texts on art and history and is worth 
more than $1 million. By 1922 nearly 
700,000 moldboard plows were being 
built by all U.S. manufacturers. Then 
came the giant rubber-tire tractors that 
made it possible to link as many as 24 
plow bottoms that turned the earth in 
great rooster tails as if it were water off 
the bow ofa ship. 

By the 1930s farmers had made plow- 
ing an art form and were competing in 
county fairs. Herb Plambeck, an enter- 
prising farm reporter and colleague of 
Ronald Reagan's at Des Moines’ station 
wo, brought the contestants together in 
a national match that thrust plowing into 
power politics. In 1948 Harry Truman 
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headed for Dexter, lowa, where 100,000 
people had come to witness the meet. 
Truman gave the 80th Congress hell, de- 
lightedly kicked some newly turned clods 
of earth as if they were Republicans, and 
came away with a huge grin, convinced 
that the reception he got from the dirt 
farmers meant he would beat Tom Dew- 
ey, who had snubbed the plowmen. From 
then on the plow meet became a must 
campaign stop for aspiring Presidents. 

In the next years, out beyond the bur- 
geoning urban areas where suburbanites 
were grilling marbled steaks and roast- 
ing sweet corn to perfection, farmers 
were in economic distress, and they be- 
gan to experiment with residue manage- 
ment. Surpluses forced millions of acres 
to lie idle. Plowing was no longer so sac- 
rosanct. Though 60,000 moldboard plows 
were manufactured in the nation in 1970, 
the plow was fading. Last year only 6,300 
moldboard plows were sold. Today John 
Deere does not even manufacture the 
plowshares and bottoms for the few thou- 
sand completed plows it sells. Its new 
world is about tractor-pulled machines 
called mulchers, tillers, rippers, drills 
the tools of revolution. 

But the romance of the plow will en- 
dure in memory. It is too great a legend to 
lose. Besides, some land will still need 
plowing. Down Highway 70 below Bowling 
Green near tiny Frenchtown, Bill Goette- 
moeller’s family feeds 1,000 head of cattle, 
and it is necessary to plow in the manure 
and straw from the feedlots, though even 
the Goettemoellers plow only about half as 
much land as they used to 

The love of plowing is in the Goette- 
moeller genes. Old Lou, the patriarch now 
dead, started plowing with horses and was 
a national champion in 1956 and ‘57. One 
of his small hand plows decorates the 
mailbox of his son Bill, 55, who was a na- 
tional winner along with his brother Jim. 
Every spring when the weather mellows, 
Bill feels the pull of the land and the urge 
to put his hand to a plow. “There is noth- 
ing I'd rather do than plow,” he says. “My 
father used to say, ‘A good plowman is a 
good farmer.’ ” 

Bill heads arrangements for the Nation- 
al Plowing Match in Convoy, Ohio, this Au- 
gust. And his son Gary, 31, twice a national 
champion, will compete. If history repeats 
itself, Gary will bring home another trophy 
to put with the collection already in the 
Goettemoeller farm home. More important 
than the trophy to Gary is the fellowship of 
other skilled plowmen and the feel of turn- 
ing the earth with precision and beauty 
Gary's special joy lies in the patterns of cul- 
tivation, the symmetry of plowed fields and 
ruler-straight furrows carved meticulously 
beside one another. “I have in my mind 
what good plowing should be,” he says 
“When I get to the end of the field and look 
back and | see it is the way I wanted it to be 
that is a beautiful moment.” a 






What the Doctor Should Do 


Domestic violence is an epidemic, but physicians say it’s not their problem. The 
A.M.A. disagrees and wants to put them in an uncomfortable new role. 


By JILL SMOLOWE 





HE WOMAN ARRIVED AT THE NEW 

Hampshire emergency room badly 

bruised, with several cracked ribs. 

“Someone did this to me. Someone 
did this to me,” she muttered through her 
pain. The doctor on duty just nodded, then 
asked if the bandage felt comfortable. He 
made no attempt to elicit the ugly truth be- 
hind her whispers: she’d been battered by 
her husband. 

Such scenes are appallingly common: 
one-third of all women who arrive at doc- 
tors’ offices or hospitals seeking emergen- 
cy treatment, and up to one-quarter of all 
those seeking prenatal care, are victims of 
domestic violence. After years of averting 
their eyes, of treating the symptoms while 
politely ignoring the causes, doctors are be- 
ing urged to play a new role. In an unusual- 
ly strong statement, backed by U.S. Sur- 
geon General Antonia Novello, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association last week declared 
that domestic violence against women is a 
true epidemic, one that requires response 
from health officials. According to new 
A.M.A. guidelines, physicians should rou- 
tinely screen female patients for incidents 
of abuse. “Domestic violence is rampant, 
and doctors are part of the problem,” says 
Novello. “We have to retrain some of us to 
believe that domestic violence with a fist is 
as important as violence with a gun.” 

Horrors on the homefront are the lead- 
ing source of injury for women between the 
ages of 15 and 44. Each year 4 million wom- 
en are severely assaulted by their current 
or former partner. Many of the victims fail 
to make it to the hospital in time: more 
than half of female murder victims are 
slain by their husband or boyfriend. “For 
too long, wife battering has been thought of 
as a private matter,” says Sally Goldfarb of 
the National Organization for Women’s Le- 
gal Defense and Education Fund. “In fact, 
it's a public health problem of epidemic 
proportions.” 

While the A.M.A.’s statement supports 
that view, many doctors are reluctant to 
wade into the domestic thicket. A survey of 
physicians’ attitudes about domestic vio- 
lence in the current Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association reveals their con- 
cerns about the ever expanding roles they 
are expected to assume in modern society 
and the enormous demands these make on 
their time. In recent years they have been 





asked to take a larger role in monitoring 
child abuse, explaining to very ill patients 
that they have the right to refuse treatment 
and screening for depression. “They feel 
they are being asked to address the entire 
body and soul of the patient,” says internist 
Nancy Sugg, the study's co-author. 

Doctors are also concerned about the le- 
gal ramifications of the A.M.A. directive. “If 
the physician fails to ask and the patient is 
then further injured or killed, the patient 
or her survivors could sue the doctor for 
failing to take action,” warns Alan Meisel, 
director of the Center for Medical Ethics at 
the University of Pittsburgh. “There is 
precedent for this in the 
child-abuse area.” On 
the other hand, while | 
all 50 states require 
doctors to report in- ¢ 
stances of child abuse, 
there is no such re- 
quirement for reporting ; 
battered spouses. Says 
Meisel: “A court might 
well say, “This is an 
adult. A doctor is not re- 
sponsible for protecting 
her.’” 

Doctors are often 
best situated to identify 
abuse problems, howev- 
er uncomfortable that 
might be. Still, abuse is 
not always as obvious 
as a black eye or a bro- 
ken rib, and victims are 
often too frightened to 
reveal the true cause of their injuries. 
“Abused women often present a very scat- 
tered complaint picture that might include 
depression, sleep disturbance, chronic 
anxiety, difficulties with mood,” says psy- 
chologist Angela Browne of the University 
of Massachusetts, whose research shows 
that physicians rarely ask patients about 
violence at home. “They might also have a 
history of injury. A doctor must try to tie 
these disparate complaints together.” 

Physicians should also be on the alert 
for explanations that don’t make sense: a 
patient may say she fell, but the injuries are 
on her torso, not her extremities as in most 
falls; she may say she slipped on an ice 
cube, not the same ice cube that tripped her 
up a month earlier. Often women find a 
partner's authoritarian control more scar- 
ring than the physical injuries. Signs of 
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Awoman traces the tracks of her boyfriend's abuse 


emotional abuse include social isolation 
and descriptions of intimidation, depriva- 
tion or humiliation. 

Because physicians are poorly trained 
to broach so sensitive a subject, they should 
proceed gently, says Dr. Sugg. Words like 
“domestic violence” and ‘‘abuse”’ should 
be avoided. “Women will picture Farrah 
Fawcett in The Burning Bed and think, 
‘That's not me, it’s not that bad.’” In- 
stead, she recommends that the doctor 
start very broadly (“How are things at 
home?”) and slowly narrow the field 
(“Have you ever been hit?,” ‘Are you be- 
ing hit now?"). The A.M.A. is also distrib- 


uting waiting-room posters that read, 
WHEN SOMEONE YOU LOVE STRIKES OUT— 
PHYSICALLY, VERBALLY, OR EMOTIONALLY 
TALK TO SOMEONE YOU TRUST. 

Alas, doctors who identify victims of 
abuse cannot write a prescription to cure 
them. They can only try to determine if the 
patient can safely return home that day, 
and provide referrals to social-service 
agencies and shelters—and then follow up. 
But that beats the old approach. “A classic 
response is, ‘Here, take some Valium, go 
home, chill out,’ ” says Melissa Eddy of the 
Texas Council on Family Violence. For 
battered women, who often feel isolated 
and utterly worthless, the concern of a 
high-powered professional and directions 
to people who can help can make all the 


difference. —With reporting by Andrew Purvis 
and Andrea Sachs/New York 
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STILL SPYING AFTER 
L THESE YEARS 


After a spate of spy scandals, Moscow says it is cutting back on snooping abroad. 
But is it bluffing, and can the West afford to drop its guard? 


By ADAM ZAGORIN BRUSSELS 


HEN SEVEN ASTRONAUTS 

blasted off aboard the 

space shuttle Aflantis 

from Cape Canaveral ear- 

lier this year, they 

scarcely imagined that a 
longtime kGp spy would be among those 
waiting to fete their homecoming. But 
veteran Belgian aerospace journalist 
Guido Kindt was on hand in Houston, 
the site of the Johnson Space Center, to 
offer them a hero’s welcome. Ostensibly 
there to wrap up a deal to ghostwrite 
the autobiography of the shuttle’s Bel- 
gian crew member, Kindt apparently 
had other business: he was keeping an 
eye on the U.S. space program for his 
paymasters in Moscow. Once back in 
Belgium, he and five others were arrest- 
ed on espionage charges; Kindt has 
since admitted to receiving roughly 


$140,000 for his 25 years in the pay of 


the KGB and its postcommunist foreign- 
intelligence successor, the svr (Russian 
Foreign Intelligence Service). 
Revolution or not, Russia is still in 
the espionage business. At a time when 
Moscow is heavily dependent on the 
West's goodwill and financial aid, the 
pertinacity of Russia’s spies has become 
a significant irritant between Russia, 
the U.S. and several of Washington's al- 
lies. Though unlikely to disrupt discus- 
sions on such important matters as 
arms control, the continued spying 
threatens to undermine U.S. support for 
a further easing of the cold war-era ban 
on sales of Western high-technology 


goods to Moscow. It could also block the 
détente that the Yeltsin administration 
is seeking between its foreign-spy agen- 
cy and the cia. “One standard of C.1.S. 
conduct should be a stand-down on in- 
telligence gathering,” argues Paul Joyal, 
a former U.S. Senate intelligence com- 
mittee staff member who now heads In- 
teger, an information-security consult- 
ing firm. “We can't be expected to 
invite them to dinner if they steal the 
silverware.” 

In an apparent attempt to defuse ten- 


| sion over the issue, Vladimir Lukin, Rus- 


sia’s Ambassador to Washington, has 
been advocating a so-called zero-game 
agreement banning mutual snooping. At 
a recent Washington dinner party, Lukin 
turned to cia director Robert Gates and 
asked, “So when are we going to get to- 
gether and make some new rules for spy- 
ing on each other?” Even as Washington 
decries Russian espionage activity, the 
U.S. itself continues to snoop. It spent $30 
billion on espionage last year, and recent- 
ly profoundly irritated Moscow by deploy- 
ing the eavesdropping attack submarine 
U.S.S. Baton Rouge close to major Russian 
naval bases. 

In Moscow the svr has announced 
that its roster of foreign agents and do- 
mestic personnel will be cut 30% and 
that the remainder henceforth will con- 
centrate on economic studies, back- 
ground investigations of Western inves- 
tors and similarly innocuous tasks. 
General Vadim Kirpichenko, a kas veter- 





an who is a key adviser to the head of 
the svr, says the service intends to be- 
have in a more “civilized” manner and 
its agents will eschew blackmail, the use 
of drugs and other traditional tech- 
niques employed to compromise and re- 
cruit foreign agents. 

Does this add up to a new, from-Rus- 
sia-with-love era? Hardly. Moscow’s Bel- 
gian spy ring was blown by a top Russian 
diplomat in Brussels who has been singing 
like a canary to the cta since defecting to 
the West last year; he spilled details of an 
elaborate and expanding Russian network 


| based in the Belgian capital. The case 





demonstrates the Kremlin’s hunger for 
foreign military and industrial secrets de- 
spite the end of the cold war. “They would 
feel absolutely naked without an espio- 
nage service,” says a senior British diplo- 
mat. “Their innate suspicion of foreigners 
demands it.” 

True, Western intelligence agencies 
eager to justify their budgets may be in- 
dulging in some self-serving threat in- 
flation, but there is little evidence that 
the svr is pulling back. rs sources, for 
example, say that this year alone Rus- 
sian agents have tried to recruit several 
U.S. citizens as spies, including a sailor 
based at the U.S. Navy's giant Hampton 
Roads facility in Norfolk, Va. Wayne 
Gilbert, the rai's counterintelligence 
chief, complains of a continuing influx 
of Russian agents disguised as business- 
men and tourists. In the Belgian epi- 
sode, svr spies had targeted a sensitive 
NATO battlefield communications sys- 
tem. Elsewhere in Europe, the Russians 
have shown interest in everything from 


Mirko Ilic for TIME 


electronic banking systems to civilian 
computer software with potential mili- 
tary applications. 


The collapse of Soviet power has, if 
anything, magnified the importance of 


spying in terms of Russia’s security. 
Moscow's interest in fomenting coups in 
the Third World may have dwindled, 
but threats from potential adversaries 
in now independent republics, each 


VOL 


with its own budding intelligence ser- 
vice, are a growing concern. Fears of 
foreign spies infiltrating through the 
Baltic and Central Asian states have led 
Boris Yeltsin to call for strengthening 
border surveillance. 

Equally important is the need to boost 
the efficiency of lagging Russian industry 
through the acquisition of foreign tech- 
nology. “As they try to rebuild their econo- 
“my with even less money than be- 
fore," notes Michael Kaser, the 
director of Oxford’s Institute of 
Russian and Eastern European 

Studies, “it is more impor- 

tant to get free information 

instead of having to pay for 
it.” Russia is targeting West- 
ern weapons systems, for exam- 
ple, in order to upgrade its sur- 
plus arms, which can then be sold 
abroad to earn desperately needed 
hard currency. 
As a result, the svr’s foreign 
tentacles are probing in many 
places. Earlier this year, Italian 
authorities rounded up 28 high- 
tech spies in what former Presi- 
dent Francesco Cossiga 
called the largest Soviet net- 
work ever uncovered in 
Europe. Since the espio- 
nage arrests in Belgium, 
the Dutch government has ex- 
pelled four Russians engaged 
in covert activity, while 
France, acting on a tip from 
the cia, has uncovered five ap- 
parently unwitting accomplices 
to the Russian ring that operated 
out of Brussels. 

Since German unification, 
scores of former East German 
Stasi spies have been unmasked, 
but German officials estimate 

that about 1,000 are still in 
place and that about 
300 of them have 
switched their al- 
legiance to C.I.S. 
espionage agencies. 
Earlier this year, 

a German em- 
ployee of the 

U.S. mission 

in Berlin and 

two former 

Stasi officers 

were arrest- 


ed for belonging to a spy ring that targeted 
U.S. Air Force personnel in Europe. Signifi- 
cantly, one of the ex-Stasi men was already 
working on the Kremlin’s behalf, according 
to federal prosecutor Alexander von Stahl. 
In Britain senior officials say at least 50 
Russian spies are active in London alone; 
the government is considering the expul- 
sion of a number of Russian diplomats. 
Perhaps not surprisingly, Yeltsin’s 
Russian espionage establishment seems to 
regard its continued activity abroad as per- 
fectly normal. All industrial countries en- 
gage in spying even against friends, offi- 
cials in Moscow assert; moreover, Western 
agents continue to snoop after Russian mil- 
itary and space technologies. Following the 
discovery of the Russian spy ring in Bel- 
gium, the svr calmly explained that Russia 
had, in fact, been spying. “We can’t blame 
it on anyone else, least of all on the Ameri- 
can counterintelligence service,” said an 
svk spokesman. Then, in a highly unusual 
tip of his hat to a onetime archenemy, he 
added, “Let's face it, this is a U.S. success.” 
But even as the espionage game con- 
tinues, Moscow and Washington are look- 
ing warily ahead to cooperation in a vari- 
ety of fields. The U.S. would like to acquire 
information on extremist groups, such as 
the murderous Abu Nidal organization, 
once supported by communist bloc coun- 
tries. The Russians could use assistance in 
gearing up against potential terrorist 
threats from increasingly militant ethnic 
groups in the former Soviet empire. Mos- 
cow is also in line for advice on how to op- 
erate civilian oversight of intelligence ac- 
tivities ina democracy, assistance that the 
ci is already giving to a number of ex-So- 
viet bloc countries in Eastern Europe. 
Could Russian and American spies 
really come in from the cold and help each 
other? “We have plenty of common ene- 
mies,” notes former cia director William 
Colby. “Terrorists, nutty nationalists, fun- 
damentalists and builders of weapons of 
mass destruction.” But old habits die 
hard, and former enemies may have trou- 
ble joining forces, even when their inter- 
ests coincide. To many in Washington, the 
idea of allying with an intelligence service 
still aggressively seeking Western tech- 
nology is anathema. As well-trained spies 
know, the cloak of friendship and coopera- 
tion may conceal the dagger of danger and 
| deceit. —With reporting by James Carney/ 
| Moscow, William Mader/London and Bruce van 
| Voorst/Washington 























America Abroad /Strobe Talbott 


End of Empire— 
For Good 


THERE WAS MORE BAD NEWS FROM EUROPE LAST WEEK. 
In what used to be Yugoslavia, the breakaway states of 
Croatia and Bosnia formed a military alliance against 
Serbia, a move that is likely to escalate the fighting in 
the Balkans. The country that used to call itself 
Czechoslovakia has already split up its name: it’s now 
the Czech and Slovak Federal Republic. That last word 
will soon be plural, for both Czechs and Slovaks agreed 
on Saturday to create separate states by the end of Sep- 
tember. In what used to be the U.S.S.R., old feuds 
flared anew in the Caucasus. 

These convulsions are the natural consequence of 
imperial disintegration. Soon- 
er or later, empires have al- 
ways fallen apart, and the re- 
sult has always been ugly. 
Typically, the demise of the 
Holy Roman Empire in the 
17th century triggered the 30 
Years’ War. 

The Enlightenment pro- 
mulgated liberal principles of 
governance that could, at least 
in theory, be applied every- 
where. The American and 
French revolutions were 
mounted in the name of equal- 
ity and the brotherhood of 
man, ideals that were anathe- 
ma to rulers and attractive to WOODROW WILSON 
the vast majority of their subjects. Empire's days, or at 
least its decades, were numbered. 

In the wake of World War I, four imperial monar- 
chies—Germany, Austria-Hungary, Turkey and Rus- 
sia—collapsed. Two figures emerged on the world stage 
almost simultaneously, each a professed egalitarian 
and internationalist, each claiming to have a vision for 
the new world order. One was Woodrow Wilson, the 
other Vladimir Lenin, The 20th century can be seen as 
a struggle between their legacies. 

An earnest though imperfect attempt to embody 
the Wilsonian principle of national self-determination, 
the postwar settlement created several new countries 
that were true nation-states. The Poles got back Po- 
land, and the Hungarians got Hungary. 

The peacemakers acknowledged that in some cases 
a state might be better off if it included several nation- 
alities. That is how the Czechs and Slovaks came to 
share a single republic while the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes were united in what eventually became Yugosla- 
via, the land of the south Slavs. 

Given a better break by history and its accomplice 
geography, those two countries might be cohesive and 
thriving today. But Czéchoslovakia and Yugoslavia fell 
victim to communism. For them, Wilson's legacy was 
at midcentury supplanted by Lenin's. 

Lenin had been determined to keep in check all 
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popular stirrings, especially nationalistic ones. His 
successor, Joseph Stalin, perfected a system that was 
autocratic in the extreme and prone to territorial ex- 
pansion. With the Nazis in retreat, there was a huge 
vacuum to be filled by the Red Army in Eastern Europe. 

The plot of the 20th century had taken a perverse 
twist: the two World Wars had finished off the imperial 
ventures of the Hohenzollerns, Habsburgs, Ottomans, 
Romanovs, Nazis and Japanese—and accelerated the 
withdrawal of the British, French and Dutch as well. 
However, those two conflagrations had also created the 
conditions in which the Soviet Union was able to foist 
on the world yet another empire. 

Josip Broz Tito broke with Stalin in 1948, earning 
himself favor in the eyes of the West. But he was no 
democrat, particularly when it came to suppressing 
nationalism in its more assertive and divisive forms. 

After Tito died in 1980, the Yugoslav republics 
could have worked out a loose confederation. At worst, 
they might have ended up ne- 
gotiating a divorce like the 
Czechs and Slovaks. But the 
chance of gradual, peaceful 
dissolution was ruined by Slo- 
bodan Milosevic. By trying to 
reassert Serbian dominance 
over the other southern Slavs, 
he provoked them in effect to 
renegotiate the post-World 
War I settlement: Slovenia for 
the Slovenes, Croatia for the 
Croats, and so on. 

Similarly, the Slovaks are 
saying to Wilson, as well as to 
Vaclav Havel, thanks but no 
thanks for Czechoslovakia; let 
the Czechs have Bohemia and 
Moravia—we want independence for Slovakia. 

Political borders at best approximate tribal ones. 
Wilson & Co. gave the Hungarians their own state, but 
that arrangement left plenty of ethnic Hungarians in 
northern Serbia, western Romania, and even parts of 
the prospective new state of Slovakia. Part of Milose- 
vic’s pretext for destroying Dubrovnik and Sarajevo 
has been the defense of Serbs living in Croatia and Bos- 
nia. Nagorno-Karabakh has become a universal syn- 
onym for political disaster because British and Bolshe- 
vik interests after World War | coincided in letting 
Azerbaijan keep the largely Armenian enclave. 

Across the old empire, neighbors turned enemies 
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| are invoking their right of self-determination as they 


slit one another's throats. With the century coming toa 
close, Wilson’s legacy has won out over Lenin's once 


| and for all, for better and for worse. In 1989-90 the re- 
| sult was the opening of the Berlin Wall and the tri- 





umph of the “velvet revolution”; in 1991-92 it has been 
the outbreak of one civil war in Yugoslavia and the 
threat of another in the former Soviet Union. 

But perhaps the good news that came out of Europe 
two years ago will prove more enduring than the bad 
news of today. If, as there is reason to hope, the Soviet 
empire proves to have been history’s last, then at least 
we won't have to go through any such postimperial 
traumas ever again. 
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Symbol 
Of the New 
Ireland 


President 
Mary 
Robinson has 
recharged the 
spirit of her 
fractious 
nation and 
helped make 
it part ofa 
modern 
Europe 


By MARTHA DUFFY 





HEN MARY ROBINSON WAS A YOUNG 

girl just out of convent school, her 

family sent her off to Paris for a 

year of finishing school. It was 

there, as an impressionable 17- 

year-old, that she came to an impor- 
tant realization about her native Ireland. Its historic 
insularity did not serve to protect its culture, but in- 
stead helped keep it in the shadow of the English. 
“A country like France had such a sense of itself 
that it could never be diluted,” she recalls. “You 
don’t homogenize a culture, you enrich it by diversi- 
ty of contacts.” Only by becoming fully a part of Eu- 
rope, by broadening its contacts rather than re- 
stricting them, could Ireland come into its own. “My 
view then and now is that there were psychological 
and cultural reasons why Ireland could be liberated 
by Europe, allowed to refine its identity within the 
context of cultural diversity.” 

Robinson went on to become one of Ireland's 
foremost international lawyers and a_ politician 
known for her secular sophistication. Now as the 
nation’s first woman President, she has become a 
symbol of its European aspirations, as reflected in 
its resounding vote of approval last week for the 
Maastricht treaty and integration into the new Eu- 
ropean Union. But most important, given the large- 
ly ceremonial nature of her office, she has become a 
symbol of what made that vote possible: Ireland's 
renewed self-confidence and national pride. 

It is midday in Phoenix Park, Dublin, site of the 
President's house, or Aras an Uachtarain, as the 
Irish call it. A group of 40 people, most of them fit, 
elderly, dressed in practical tweeds, have gathered 
ina gracious 19th century drawing room filled with 
pale sunlight. They are members of the National As- 
sociation of Tenants’ Organizations, a volunteer 
group,and have been invited by Robinson for a tour 
and tea. After a few minutes, a tall, handsome wom- 
an, dressed in a bright suit that could be described 
as benign dress for success, enters and, without fan- 
fare, begins her talk. 

She is a natural. Speaking in a vibrant alto 





voice, she recalls the mansion’s past, the various 
additions made through the centuries, some of 
them amusingly botched. Seamlessly, she shifts to 
her family’s life within its walls, how her three chil- 
dren enjoy biking through Phoenix Park, how she 
came to put a light in the family kitchen window— 
the Irish symbolic welcome home to those who have 
emigrated. When the session is over and the Presi- 
dent has slipped away as quietly as she arrived, ev- 
eryone is beaming. A white-haired lady sighs with 
satisfaction and breathes, “Isn’t she someone to be 
proud of?” 

This is a good-news story. There aren't very 
many of them in politics these days, but the saga of 
Mary Robinson is the real thing. Irish public life is 
the stuff of tragedy or bad jokes. The country is 
haunted by the division between north and south, 
by the grim persistence of terrorism, by divisive 
personal issues such as birth control and abortion, 
| and by recurrent scandals. Charles Haughey, the 
| Taoiseach (Prime Minister) for nine of the past 13 
years, was thrown out of office in January when one 
scandal too many surfaced. 

As a nonexecutive President, Robinson has little 
real power; her only crucial role is to intervene if 
she believes that any proposed legislation is uncon- 
stitutional. But immediately upon her election in 
late 1990, Robinson showed that she understood the 
enduring importance of symbols. From the candle 
in the kitchen window—once a sign of welcome to 
the “tatiehokers,” men who went to Scotland to 
harvest potatoes—she has created a highly visible 
office, representing her countrymen at their best. 
She is now easily the most popular figure in the 
country, drawing crowds everywhere in her cease- 
less crisscrossing of the land. 

Robinson has virtually created a new office, one 
with far more clout than the retirement sinecure it 
had become. Though she barely squeaked in, her 
popularity standing in a recent poll was around 
80%. A lot of it has to do with Irish pride. By opening 
up the presidential mansion to virtually any group 
that wants to come, she has nurtured her country- 
men’s love for their history. By sailing expertly 
through 25 or 30 public engagements a week, she is 
a highly visible symbol of the national character. By 
visiting Northern Ireland and encouraging travel 
between the two states, she embodies the hope that 
the deadly rancor can be combatted. 

Mary Terese Winifred Bourke acquired her 
commitment to social justice from her family. The 
Bourkes were Roman Catholic gentry in the pros- 
perous town of Ballina in County Mayo; both par- 
ents were doctors. Mary’s grandfather, a retired 
lawyer, took her under his wing, describing his old 
cases and telling her how the law should be an in- 
strument for social change and the protection of in- 
dividuals. “Often he'd be in the process of opening a 
new packet of books that he'd ordered by mail. His 
communication was short and pithy, and often | 
would doa lot of the talking.” 

After her Paris year, Mary went to Trinity Col- 
lege in Dublin to study law. All indications are that 
she had a good time there. Her mother had bought a 
Dublin house for her brainy brood (Robinson is the 
third child and only girl among five) and added a 
| governess to keep order. There were plenty of par- 
ties, but according to her brother Henry, “she al- 
ways got the balance right.” After graduation she 
spent a year at Harvard getting a master’s degree at 
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the law school. That was a seismic learning 
experience. 

It was 1967, just before the Harvard Yard ex- 
ploded with student protest. “There was intense 
questioning then,” she recalls. “I had a law degree, 
but I hadn't really been encouraged to think. And 
Harvard was just facing up to the fact that there 
were inequalities of sex and race.” Also, the Har- 
vard method of teaching was different, emphasizing 
discussion and examining unresolved ambiguities 
of the law. 

Upon returning to Ireland she married fellow 
lawyer Nicholas Robinson, the son of a Protestant 
banker and a former political cartoonist for the /rish 
Times, She took on cases of sexual and employment 
disadvantage to women. She fought for legalizing 
birth control and divorce (or “the divorce,” as it is 
known locally). For years she was active in the La- 
bour Party, serving 20 years in the Senate, but her 
two attempts to run for the more powerful Dail, the 
lower house of Parliament, ended in defeat. She fi- 
nally broke with the party because she thought it 
was intransigent on the Northern Ireland question. 
A reunified island is perhaps her ultimate goal. In 
addition, she and her husband helped establish the 
Irish Center for European Law in Dublin, a forum 
that is highly respected throughout the Continent. 
It was a career that could easily have led toa seat on 
the Supreme Court or a major job with the Europe- 
an Community. 

The presidency seemed a remote objective for 
this highly successful advocate of human rights and 
feminist causes. So too did her style: she favored se- 
vere suits and a nonexistent hairdo and kept her 
sense of humor well under wraps. Her goals were 
serious. “She worked in the belief that legal change 
could provide for social change. In her Senate rec- 
ord and the cases she undertook, she was always 
there for the hard stuff,” says John Rogers, a former 
Attorney General and Labour Party stalwart. 

It took a springy leap of the imagination on the 
part of Rogers and other Labour masterminds to see 
their former member as President. But Labour was 
tired of its minor role in politics. Says Rogers: “The 
idea was to get a woman of such quality—her 
strength challenged the status quo.” 

When Rogers proposed that she run, he recalls 
that “she looked as if she’d been shot.” Not for long. 
After a weekend of consulting with her husband, 
she called back and said, in a typical old-Mary locu- 
tion, “I think we have reason to talk.” The new Mary 
emerged quickly. Out went the pinstripe wardrobe. 
In came smart suits, always by Irish designers. A 
stylist gave her a fashionable haircut, and she began 
to apply some makeup. Cynical? Not in her view. “T 
felt it was a way to project that I was serious about 
the campaign,” she says, “and that had its own ef- 
fect. | saw myself less as the bluestocking and more 
the person trying to communicate that we have an 
office here that can represent what is modern about 
Ireland. I was so keen to get that across that | would 
have done whatever it took.” 

But Dublin politicians saw her as a troublemak- 
er who would use her potent legal skills to cross the 
boundaries of her job and challenge the govern- 
ment. Any such action, they feared, would damage 
the value of her nebulous office. No fracas has ever 
occurred. She showed her grasp of the presidency 
last March in the notorious case in which the gov- 
ernment tried to stop a 14-year-old rape victim 








from going abroad for an abortion. Robinson spoke 
out, emphasizing the need for Irish society to con- 
front the issue but not dictating the resolution. 
Characteristically, she saw a chance to guide her 
people by citing the human sides of a dilemma that 
highlights how fast even this homogeneous country 
is changing. 

All is not astuteness, however. She is an intellec- 
tual, yes, and a realist. But as an old colleague notes, 
she has a mulish streak. “She can idealize the 
causes she’s involved in just because they are hers,” 
he observes. “All her geese are swans.” Digging in 
too hard, even falling prey to fixations, has cost her 
some court decisions in the past. “A stubborn girl is 
our Mary,” laughs Rogers. 


UT THE EMPHATIC, HEADSTRONG SIDE OF 

the President—a side the Irish would rel- 

ish—is rarely seen. She admits that she 

doused the spontaneous side of her na- 

ture when she joined the bewigged, mas- 

culine Irish bar. Even now she is loath to 
provide a glimpse into her exemplary private life. 
When she toured the U.S. last fall, she came across 
as rather straitlaced. An American who talked to 
her said the unthinkable: “She’s Nancy Reagan— 
only good.” 

The remark is not only rough, it’s wrong. Nancy 
Reagan's gelid smile and fixed gaze are foreign to 
Robinson, who really sparkles when she meets peo- 
ple. She has a thrilling, throaty laugh, but quips are 
not her style. Her brothers and old friends insist 
that she can top tall stories with the best of them— 
and that in a land where the gab is the biggest gift of 
all. Around a dinner table, she and her husband of- 
ten talk vehemently and at once, taking different 
verbal paths to the same end—rather like charac- 
ters in an opera. 

Her trustiest ally is her husband, who functions 
as a candid and unsparing critic. “There are times 
when he tells me what I really don’t want to know,” 
she says with a laugh. Perhaps more important, he 
sees himself frankly as a role model for other men. 
“T have no problem about appearing with Mary and 
supporting her,” he says. “She is the one of us who 
holds office.” 

Their friends note that temperamentally, the 
couple balance each other well. Mary is the classic 
overachiever with plenty of ambition and the kind 
of bottomless stamina that successful politicians of- 
ten have. Nick, observes Irish Senator David Norris, 
has an incisive mind but appreciates “good food and 
good grog and enjoying life at an easier pace.” The 
Robinsons guard the privacy of their children, 
Tessa, 19, William, 18, and Aubrey, 11. When Rob- 
inson visited Belfast in February, security was 
tight, but the word leaked to the press. Aubrey 
missed his customary perfect score in current 
events because, alone of his class, he did not know 
his mother’s travel plans. 

Around Dublin, Robinson is at least as big a ce- 
lebrity as any U2 band member or Sinéad O'Connor. 
Like royalty, she cannot go to a convenience store 
without being recognized and fussed over. In fact, 
the Observer has called her “the thinking man’s 
Princess Di.” There are still five years to go in her 
term of office and, if she wants, she can run for an- 
other seven-year stint. If she has her way—and she 
is very determined—she will leave her country bet- 
ter off than she found it. o 
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McDonald’s gives new 
meaning to “we do it all for 
you” by investing in people 
and their neighborhoods 


By EDWIN M. REINGOLD L.0)S ANGELES 


HEN THE SMOKE CLEARED 
after burned 
through South Central 
Los Angeles in April, hun- 
dreds of businesses, many 
of them black owned, had 
been destroyed. Yet not a single McDon- 
ald’s restaurant had been torched. Within 
hours after the curfew was lifted, all South 
Central's Golden Arches were back up and 
running, feeding fire fighters, police and 
National Guard troops as well as burned- 
out citizens. The St. Thomas Aquinas Ele- 
mentary School, with 300 hungry stu- 
dents and no utilities, called for lunches 
and got them free—with delivery to boot 

For Edward H. Rensi, president and cro 
of McDonald’s U.S.A., the explanation of 
what happened, or didn't happen, in South 
Central L.A. was simple: “Our businesses 
there are owned by African-American en- 
trepreneurs who hired African-American 
managers who hired African-American 
employees who served everybody in the 
community, whether they be Korean, Afri- 
can American or Caucasian.” 

The $19-billion-a-year company has of- 
ten been the target of those who disparage 
everything from its entry-level wage 
structure to the aesthetic blight of its 
cookie-cutter proliferation. But the Los 
Angeles experience was vindication of en- 
lightened social policies begun more than 
three decades ago. The late Ray Kroc, a 
crusty but imaginative salesman who 
forged the chain in 1955, insisted that both 
franchise buyers and company executives 
get involved in community affairs. “If you 


mobs 
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are going to take money out of a communi- 
ty, give something back,” Kroc enjoined. 
“It’s only good business.” 

As a result, McDonald's stands out not 
only as one of the more socially responsi- 
ble companies in America but also as one 
of the nation’s few truly effective social en 
gineers. Both its franchise operators, who 
own 83% of all McDonald’s restaurants, 
and company officials sit on boards of local 
and national minority service organiza 
tions, allowing the company to claim that 
its total involvement in everything from 
the Urban League and the n.a.a.c.P. to the 
U.S. Hispanic Chamber of Commerce may 
constitute the biggest volunteer program 
of any business in the nation 

Jecause their original prosperity came 
from hamburger stands in middle-class 
suburbs, McDonald's managers were at 
first reluctant to move into inner-city mar- 
kets jut company executives say their 
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Amid the ruins of a riot, McDonald's stands tall for its community-minded activities 





first tentative steps in the ‘70s showed 
those fears to be unfounded. The policy 
practiced in the suburbs, which dictated 
that McDonald's stores reflect the commu 
nities in which they operate, was applied to 
the new urban markets. As a result, nearly 
70% of McDonald’s restaurant manage- 
ment and 25% of the company’s executives 
are minorities and women, and so are 
about half its corporate department heads 
This year McDonald's will nearly double its 
purchases from companies that are minor- 
ity or female owned, from last year’s $157 
million to $300 million. Several of the big 
gest are owned and operated by former Mc- 
Donald’s managers or franchise holders 
The spawning ground for many of the 
new ideas and programs designed to inte 
grate the franchises into neighborhoods in 
which they operate has been the compa- 
ny’s moral and intellectual McCenter, 
Hamburger University, set in its own 50 














McJobs 


Joe King, who has Down syndrome, 
has been on the job for nine years 





McPride 


Employees earn extra money if they study 
for school before their work shift begins 


acre nature preserve near Oak Brook, Ill. 
Since 1979 the company has held affirma- 
tive-action seminars for its executives and 
managers there, as well as in many of the 
company's 40 regional offices, on such top- 
ics as how to manage the changing work 
force and handle career development for 
women, blacks and Hispanics. Each year 
3,000 employees complete affirmative- 
action training programs that last 1/2 to 3 
days. Ideas originated at headquarters 
and by individual franchisees have led to 
programs such as McJobs, which takes on 
mentally and physically impaired employ- 
ees, and McPride, which keeps students in 
school and rewards them for academic 
achievement while they work. 

Through a program devised by its 
store owners, the company has helped es- 
tablish 153 Ronald McDonald Houses, 
named for the chain’s trademark clown, 


where families of seriously ill children can | sachusetts there are Stay in School pro- 
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stay while the child is undergoing exten- 
sive medical treatment, such as chemo- 
therapy or bone-marrow transplants. 
Each house serves an average of 15 fam- 
ilies who pay from $5 to $15 a night, if they 
can afford it. The local projects are sup- 
ported by local fund drives, and all the 
money collected goes directly to the 
houses; McDonald's pays all administra- 
tive costs of the program, which extends to 
Canada, France, Germany, Holland, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 


UT MCDONALD'S BROADEST IM- 

pact has been through its basic 

job-training system. Its 8,800 

U.S. restaurants (there are an 

additional 3,600 overseas from 

Beijing to Belgrade) train 
American youth of every ethnic hue. 
“Sending a kid to the Army used to be the 
standard way to teach kids values, disci- 
pline, respect for authority, to be a mem- 
ber of a team, get to work on time, brush 
your teeth, comb your hair, clean your fin- 
gernails,” says Ed Rensi. “Now, somehow, 
McDonald's has become the new entry- 
level job-training institution in America. 
We find ourselves doing things in that 
role that we would never imagine we 
would do.” Among them: paying kids to 
study, rewarding them for staying in 
school, hiring physically and mentally 
handicapped youngsters and adults and 
giving sensitivity training to co-workers. 
In a program called McMasters, older peo- 
ple, usually retirees, are hired to work 
alongside young crew members to give 
the workplace a sense of family and to set 
an example of caring, courtesy 
and responsibility. 

In conjunction with the vo- 
cational-rehabilitation ser- 
vices of several states, nearly 
7,000 disabled and handi- 
capped people have been 
trained to function as full Me- 
Donald's employees by job 
coaches drawn from within the 
company. Before these less for- 
tunate employees take their 
places, company trainers often 
put young able-bodied workers 
in blindfolds, gloves or dark 
glasses to demonstrate the 
kind of handicaps their new 
colleagues have to deal with in 
doing the same jobs. 

At Pat Newbury’s McDonald's restau- | 
rant in Renton, Wash., some young em- 
ployees earn an hour's pay not for flipping 
burgers but for studying an hour before 
their work shift begins. In a Chicago-area 
restaurant, Hispanic teenagers are being 
tutored in English. In Tulsa, a McDonald's 
crew is studying algebra after work. At a 
Honolulu restaurant, student workers get 
an extra hour's pay to study for an hour af- 
ter closing. In Colorado, Virginia and Mas- 
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grams offering bonus money for 
employees who receive good grades. Read- 
ing-improvement classes frequently take 
place at restaurants in Kansas and New 
Jersey. 

Despite the initial skepticism of educa- 
tors, McDonald’s programs have managed 
to allay the fears of many that work and 
school could not mix. In February the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School 
Principals passed a resolution commend- 
ing the company for “exemplary and moti- 
vational efforts to support education, stu- 
dents and assistant principals.” 

Bob Charles, the owner of a McDon- 
ald’s in Boulder, has seen some of his em- 
ployed at-risk students begin to get A’s af- 
ter joining his McPride program, which 
limits them to a 14-hour workweek and 
pays bonuses for improvement and school 
attendance. Many of them have a very low 
level of self-esteem, says Charles. But once 
they come to work as part of a team and 
gain a sense of confidence, ‘you'd almost 
never believe the change in these kids.” 

Mark Brownstein's company owns 13 
restaurants in Orange County, Calif., and 
hires elderly and handicapped workers 
aggressively. “They are people who need 
work, and we need people to work. You 
wonder why everybody makes a big deal 
about it,” shrugs Brownstein. “Besides, 
the seniors and the special-ed kids in our 
stores create a sense of humanity.” Owner 
Jonah Kaufman has 26 handicapped peo- 
ple, mainly with Down syndrome, on the 
payroll in his 12 Long Island stores. One of 
them, Joe King, trains new employees. 
Kaufman says the key to his success with 
the disabled is “to try not to 
treat them differently.” Mc- 
Donald’s has used Braille and 
its own kind of sign language 
as aids for impaired employ- 
ees. At McDonald’s Oak 
Brook headquarters, staff 
workers are sought from spe- 
cialized schools, such as Gal- 
laudet University and the 
Rochester Institute for Tech- 
nology, which has an educa- 
tional center for the deaf. 

Senior vice president Rob- 
ert H. Beavers Jr., who gave 
( up plans to become an electri- 
cal engineer 19 years ago to 
stay with McDonald’s, says 
the company’s socially mind- 
ed business practices have made the com- 
pany stronger: “Our energy level and our 
understanding of the market today are 
much better because of the cultural diver- 
sity we have.” He points out that in the in- 
ner city, where he grew up, they say, “If 
you talk the talk, you better walk the 
walk.” 

In Los Angeles, they talked and they 
walked—and they didn’t burn. So Rensi 
and his team intend to keep on keeping on. 


| After all, it's only good business. a 
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HOW GLOBEX WORK 


> 


Buy and sell orders 
are entered in the 
Globex system. 


and confirmed 
electronically. 


Orders are matched 


Participants are 
notified of quantity and 


final price of trade. 
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Futures Shock 


Are trading floors obsolete? A new system quickens 
the race toward a global electronic market 


By THOMAS MC CARROLL 


ITH THEIR FLASHING BOARDS 
and shouting traders, the fren- 
zied floor pits of the world’s 
stock and commodities ex- 
changes are a symbol of the human side of 
the financial marketplace. But they are 
fast becoming a quaint anachronism. The 
British and French stock markets are 
completely computerized, the Toronto ex- 
change plans to shut down its trading floor 
by the end of the year, and the Japanese, 
Koreans and Germans are rapidly moving 
in that direction. Now comes one of the 
biggest steps toward a global computer- 
ized marketplace: this week Reuters and 
the two major Chicago commodities ex- 
changes plan to launch a system called 
Globex, a 24-hour electronic trading sys- 
tem for futures and options contracts 
Eventually it and similar systems could 
handle stocks, bonds and any other trades, 
virtually eliminating the need for trading 
floors in New York City and other finan- 
cial capitals 
Four years and $70 million in the mak- 
ing, the Globex system is a bid by the Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange and the Chica- 
go Board of Trade to keep from losing yet 
another homegrown industry: futures 
trading. U.S. exchanges developed mod- 
ern-day futures, including popular con- 
tracts based on Treasury bonds and the 
Eurodollar. By the late 1980s, however, 
copycat exchanges from Auckland to Zu- 
rich were able to establish their own fu- 
tures markets by trading when Chicago 
was closed for the day. Last year the U.S 


share of the worldwide futures business 
had slipped to about 50%, compared with 
more than 90% in 1985. 

The Chicago exchanges are betting 
that foreign traders will flock back to the 
U.S. through Globex. So far, the London 
and Paris exchanges have signed up to use 
the system; the Tokyo, Frankfurt, Hong 
Kong and Zurich exchanges are expected 
to follow suit. Says Globex chairman Leo 
Melamed: “This is a way to extend our 
market around the globe across all bor- 
ders and time zones.” 

When a customer now buys or sells fu- 
tures, he calls his broker, who phones the 
order to the trading desk, which turns it 
over to floor traders in the pits. They, in 
turn, haggle over the best price for the or- 
der, which is then tallied and recorded 
The whole process takes upwards of 20 
minutes. With Globex, the floor traders 
and pits are completely bypassed. Prices 
are set by a computer match with incom- 
ing orders. Execution time: three seconds 

Since the system could one day be easi- 
ly modified to trade stocks, Globex could 
further obliterate the distinctions between 
futures and stock exchanges and result in 
a new world order of financial markets 
Says John Sandler, chairman of the Chica- 
go Merc: “We can become a securities ex- 
change. There's nothing to stop us from 
doing that.” 

That kind of talk worries officials at 
the New York Stock Exchange; trading 
technology is advancing so rapidly that 
the Big Board could be bypassed by such 
new high-tech systems as the Arizona 
Stock Exchange, the NAspag and now Glo- 
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Verification of trade is 
sent to Chicago exchange 
clearing center. 


Buyer’s and 
seller's accounts 
are adjusted. 


>» 


The Globex nerve center: backbone of a 
24-hour trading system 





bex. The n.y.s.£. petitioned the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to slow down, 
if not unplug, some of the networks. Say: 
William Donaldson, chairman of the 
N.Y.S.E.: “To our competitors, we're the big 
monster; and it’s fun to zap the monster.” 

For investors, the biggest concern in- 
volves the hazards of entrusting huge and 
sensitive financial markets so totally to 
computers, notoriously prone to break- 
downs and break-ins. Warns Fred Ship- 
ley, professor of finance at DePaul Univer- 
sity: “A computer bug could bring the 
capital markets to a crashing halt.” Last 
month, for instance, a minor computer 
failure at the Chicago Board Options Ex- 
change shut down trading for about 90 
minutes. Although the Commodity Fu- 
tures Trading Commission has tested Glo- 
bex to its satisfaction, it cannot guarantee 
that the system will be fail-safe. Concedes 
chairman Wendy Gramm: “We haven't 
thought of every contingency.” 

In addition, instantaneous electronic 
trading, particularly on a global scale, 
could increase the volatility of markets in 
the same way that computer-generated 
program trading has done. Filtering 
trades through human hands and minds 
might be slightly sluggish and inefficient, 
but it can serve to add an element of stabil- 
ity (and occasionally even a moment ol ra- 
tionality) to a marketplace. Says Albert 
Sindlinger, who runs a Wallingford, Pa., 
investment-research firm bearing his 
name: “If the past is any indication of what 
computers will do to markets in the fu- 
ture, then we may all be in big trouble.” 

None of these qualms, however, are 
likely to slow the relentless race toward 
global electronic trading. If handled cor- 
rectly, the new systems could lead to mar- 
kets that are more efficient and easier to 
monitor and police for fraud. In any event, 
the scenes of traders wildly waving pieces 
of paper from the floor pits will give way to 
those of traders around the world furious- 
ly typing orders into computers. ie 
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By LEON JAROFF 


HAT IS HIGH IN PROTEIN, 
low in calories, fat and 
cholesterol, and the dish 
of choice in many coun- 
tries with low 
heart disease? The an- 
swer, as doctors and nu 
tritionists have long 
maintained is fish. Indeed, experts point 
out, what little fat there is in some species 
can actually benefit the consumer; 
it contains high levels of omega-3 fatty 
acids, which can lower cholesterol levels 
in humans. 

The unremitting praise of virtually ev- 
erything piscan has had its effect. Over the 
past 30 years, as American beef consump- 
tion has sunk, T-bone and porterhouse have 
given way to steaks of salmon, swordfish 
and tuna. Overall U.S. fish consumption is 
up 50% since 1960 and nearly 25% in the 
past 10 years alone. 

But now, just in time for barbecue sea- 
son, consumers are befuddled by a series of 
reports casting doubt on the safety of this 


rates of 
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highly touted health food. They were espe- 
cially dismayed when the Consumers Union 
published the results of a six-month investi- 
gation showing widespread fish spoilage, 
bacterial contamination and the presence of 
mercury and industrial pollutants in fish 
sold in Chicago and New York City markets. 

Similar concerns spurred members of 
introduce legislation that 
would beef up the government’s efforts to 
inspect seafood. That would please the na- 
tion’s professional chefs, 300 of whom have 
become so alarmed by what they see in U.S. 
fish markets that they have banded together 
to form cHeErs: Chefs Helping to Enhance 
Food Safety. 

The need for a stronger inspection sys- 
tem has been underscored by a number of 
incidents. Last week three former inspec- 
tors for the Food and Drug Administration 
pleaded guilty to accepting bribes in return 
for approving mercury-tainted swordfish 
and decomposing lobster. And last month 
the epa revealed that a shipment of contami- 
nated tuna from Ecuador led to an outbreak 
of food poisoning involving 79 people in 
eight states. 


Congress to 
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But the sharpest warnings have been is- 
sued about fish caught by recreational fish- 
ermen, which account for about 20% of the 
fish eaten in the U.S. Their catches in the 
Great Lakes can be so heavily contaminated 
with pcrs and other chemicals that the Med- 
ical Society of Genesee County, Mich., has 
taken the extraordinary step of warning 
that the stuff should not be eaten by “chil- 
dren or by men or women who ever plan to 
have children.” All in all, says Jeffery Foran, 
an environmental-health expert at George 
Washington University, “if you're pregnant 
or nursing, you should probably avoid most 
kinds of fish.” 

Such advice may be extreme, consider- 
ing the health benefits of eating most sea- 
food. The rpa maintains that concerns have 
been overstated. “The perception that sea- 
food is unsafe is untrue,” declared rpa Com- 
missioner David Kessler last month in a 
speech to a fish-industry group. In the past 
two years, the agency has toughened its 
fish-inspection procedures, adding staffand 
dollars to the effort. “The vast preponder- 
ance of seafood that reaches the consumer is 
safe, clean and free of contaminants and 






























































































































Reports about toxic 
contaminants, bacteria 
and inadequate federal 
inspection have 
consumers reeling 
about the safety of 
eating seafood 







































































chemicals,” Kessler maintains. Research- 
ers at the National Academy of Science 
came to essentially the same conclusion last 
year in a report on seafood safety. “There 
are some areas of concern,” says Farid Ah- 
med, the toxicologist who oversaw the re- 
port, but “basically the fish supply is safe.” 

Still, the creatures of the sea are unique- 
ly vulnerable to contamination. “Fish are 
like sponges,” explains consumer advocate 
Ellen Haas of Public Voice for Food and 
Health Policy. “They are highly susceptible 
to absorbing contaminants in water.” Fish 
is the only major food group that lives and 
feeds in the wild. And compared with beef 
cattle and chickens, which eat mainly grass- 
es and grain, many fish are high up in the 
food chain. Ina process called biomagnifica- 
tion, tiny fish pick up contaminants from 
the plankton they feed on in polluted waters, 
concentrating heavy metals like methyl- 
mercury in their organs, The little fish in 
turn are eaten by larger fish, further con- 
centrating the toxins. In big, finned preda- 
tors like swordfish and tuna, the contami- 
nants can reach levels that may be harmful 
to the next link in the food chain: humans. 


Though its samples were limited to two cit- 
ies—a point seized upon by critics, who also 
questioned testing procedures—the Con- 
sumers Union study found that 40% of its 
swordfish samples had levels of mercury ex- 
ceeding safety guidelines set by the rpa 

Fatty fish like salmon, bluefish and her- 
ring are vulnerable to another kind of con- 
taminant: chlorinated compounds such as 
pess, dioxins and ppt, which once con- 
sumed linger in the body for years. The Con- 
sumers Union found detectable levels of 
pcs, which have been linked to cancer and 
developmental disorders, in 43% of its salm- 
on samplesand 25% of examined swordfish. 
The pcrs were generally within the federal 
tolerance limit, but consumer groups have 
questioned whether that standard is ade- 
quate. Chlorinated compounds are lipophil- 
ic, or fat-loving; absorbed through the skin 
and gills, they concentrate in a fish’s fatty 
tissue. “Very minute quantities in the water 
will produce very high concentrations in 
fish,” says George Washington University’s 
Foran. “You can drink the polluted Great 
Lakes waters over a lifetime and not get as 
much chemical contamination as you'd get 
from eating one fish meal.” 

Shellfish are also highly susceptible to 
bacterial and viral contamination, since 
they live close to the shore, where pollution 
tends to be worst. Cooking generally de- 
stroys the microbes that infect shellfish, but 
eating raw clams, oysters and other shell- 
fish is linked to nearly 1,000 cases of hepati- 
tis each year. 

Other dangers begin once the fish is out 
of water. Because bacteria that live on fish 
are adapted to withstand the cool and cold 
waters of lakes and oceans, they can thrive 
in temperatures cold enough to preserve 
other foods. Such microbes will quickly 
spoil the catch of the day, unless it is con- 
fined without delay to temperatures close to 
freezing. Even under the best conditions, 
most fresh fish lasts only seven to 12 days. 
But it frequently takes as long as seven days 
for fish to make the journey from the fisher- 
man’s net to the supermarket, where it may 
sit for several more days, According to the 
Consumers Union, shoppers are lucky if 
they get the catch of the week. 

Despite the potential risks, federal regu- 
lation of fish is somewhat scattershot. ‘The 
FDA investigates only about a third of the 
3,000 U.S. fish-processing plants once a 
year, skipping some for as long as two years. 
Plants can volunteer to pay for an inspection 
by the Commerce Department, but only 
about 5% ofall plants, representing one-fifth 
of total consumption, do so. And while the 
Agriculture Department analyzes more 
than 150,000 meat and poultry samples 
each year for chemical residues, the FDA 
does this for only several thousand fish 
samples. 

Next week hearings will begin on the 
Consumer Seafood Safety bill, which calls 
for comprehensive monitoring of both do- 
mestic and imported fish, accounting for 
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more than half of American consumption. 
The proposal requires rigorous unan- 
nounced inspections of processing plants 
and distribution centers. Not every fish 
will be examined: with 90,000 fishing ves- 
sels and 3,000 processing plants (as op- 
posed to the 116 slaughterhouses that 
handle most U.S. beef), that would be im- 
possible. And yet, says Haas, “the bill sets 
very strong inspection standards.” Equal- 
ly significant, the legislation would re- 
quire that maximum tolerance levels be 
established for a host of chemical and bio- 
logical contaminants. rpa chief Kessler 
opposes the measure, arguing that the 


While seafood offers many nutritional 
virtues, it can also carry hidden risks. 


The following is a selective list of fish 
and their potential hazards: 


Raw Oysters 
Iinesses: Gastroenteritis, septicemia, 
salmonellosis, hepatitis, cholera, poisoning from 


natural toxins 
Potential contaminant: Lead (can 
cause developmental problems) 


Tuna 
Hiness: Scombroid fish poisoning 
Potential contaminants: Cadmium 
(kidney disease), mercury (neurotoxicity, fetal 
abnormalities) 


Bluefish b 
Illness: Scombroid fish poisoning & 
Potential contaminants: PCBs (cancer, § 
3 











fetal abnormalities) 
Salmon (wild) 


Iliness: Salmonellosis 
Potential contaminants: PCBs (cancer 
fetal abnormalities) é 


Flounder Relatively contaminant free 








current system is working well and con- 
tinues to improve. 

Even without tougher inspection stan- 
dards, smart consumers can protect them- 
selves against tainted fish with a few pre- 
cautions. Seafood should look and smell 
fresh: skin should be vivid, eyes bright, no 
fishy odor. Ideally, stores should display it 
on ice. If not, fish is best selected from the 
bottom of the refrigerator case, where it is 
coldest. Once home, fresh fish should be 
kept very cold and eaten within a day or two. 
Cooking thoroughly is the safest policy, but 
no amount of it will destroy chemical con- 
taminants. It is best to scrape off the fatty 
skin before cooking. Pregnant women, 
nursing mothersand young children should 
limit consumption of fish that might have 
high levels of mercury and pcs. 

Still, despite the recent hubbub about 
fish, the dangers of seafood must be 
weighed against its proven benefits. Ed- 
ward Groth, who led the Consumers Union 
fish study, urges moderation. “We think 
people should be smarter consumers of fish, 
rather than eat less of it.” —Reported by Janice 
M. Horowitz/New York 
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What Americans Never See 


The best shows from around the world are screened each year at the Banff Festival. 
Why do so few of them reach the U.S.? 


By RICHARD ZOGLIN 





HE HEROINE OF SUPERLADY TRU- 

ly lives up to her name. A single 

mother who works in a super- 

market, she struggles to support 

four children while coping with 
a horde of distractions: a crazy ex-hus- 
band who thinks he is being attacked by 
cosmic rays, a girlfriend who shows up on 
her doorstep (with kids) to take refuge 
from a violent lover, a government bu- 
reaucracy that takes away her housing 
allowance the minute she earns a little 
extra income. This made-for-TV movie 
has more authentic feminist spirit than 
Murphy Brown, more realism and heart 
than 7he Days and Nights of Molly Dodd, 
and more plainspoken charm than any 


FRANCE 


Le Diable au Corps: a classic story retold with 


emotion, eroticism and visual finesse 


TV movie seen in the U.S. in years. 

But American audiences will probably 
never see it. It was made in Denmark. 

International TV programming is the 
great terra incognita for American view- 
ers. The occasional British mini-series or 
Australian soap opera makes its way to 
these shores, via pss or cable, and news 
sometimes filters back about the latest hit 
on Japanese T'V or those funny foreign 
versions of Wheel of Fortune. But for most 
of the U.S. audience, TV in the non-Eng- 
lish-speaking world remains trapped in 
the twilight zone. 

I got a quick but intense tour of that 
mystery land when I served as one of six 
international jurors at this month’s Banff 
Television Festival—an annual get-togeth- 
er for producers, broadcasters and other 
TV people from around the globe, held in 
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the picturesque Canadian Rock- 
ies. Eight days of screening 130 
programs, debating their merits 
and awarding prizes in 10 catego- 
ries produced three chief sur- 
prises. First, after grueling 11- 
hour days of virtually nonstop TV 
viewing, it was still possible to re- 
treat to the hotel room and turn on 
David Letterman without going 
bonkers. Second, despite the obvi- 
ous differences in national and 
cultural background among the 
jurors (who came from Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand, Germany 
and Japan, as well as the U.S.), 
there was a surprising degree of 


consensus on which shows were 


| prizeworthy and which were zappable. 








Third, U.S. viewers are missing 
out on a lot of good television. 
American TV, to be sure, re- 
mains pre-eminent in some areas. 
Weekly comedy and dramatic se- 
ries, for example, are still largely a 
J.S. specialty. npe’s JU Fly Away 
was voted best continuing series, 


entries dominated by American 
shows (The Young Indiana Jones 
Chronicles, Northern Exposure). 
Watching an episode of Cheers 
with a greatly amused band of in- 
ternational viewers, moreover, 
was a reminder that despite its 
grinding familiarity, the Ameri- 
can sitcom at its best has achieved 
a level of craftsmanship un- 
matched anywhere in the world. 

In most other categories, however, 
American shows look like slick as- 
sembly-line goods compared with 
the richness and handcrafted di- 
versity of the best international 
fare. Made-for-TV movies from 
Europe, for example, are far more 
adventurous in style and subject 
matter than their true-crime-of- 
the-week U.S. counterparts. Ac- 
tors are less glamorous, directors 
more imaginative, characters and 
themes more subtly explored. 

Superlady, which won the 
made-for-T'V-movie prize, is visu- 
ally unsophisticated (shot on vid- 
eotape by director Vibeke Gad), 
but it has a matter-of-fact delicacy 
that seems utterly beyond the 
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beating out a lackluster group of 
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The Last Farewell: a dying woman's frankness 
makes for an extraordinarily moving document 


scope of ham-handed Hollywood. A daugh- 
ter’s hearing impairment, for example, is 


just a fact of life, not an occasion for senti- 


ment or sententiousness. Le Diable au 
Corps, a remake of the Raymond Radiguet 
novel about a teenager's affair with a mar- 
ried woman (a co-production of France, 
Spain and Switzerland), has the exquisite 
period look of an Impressionist painting 
yet musters more emotion and eroticism 
than countless literary “classics” that 
have been stuffed and mounted by TV. 
Even smaller films like 7he Widower, a 
Belgian-Dutch adaptation of a Georges Si- 
menon novel about the suicide of a prosti- 
tute, seem fresh and deeply felt. 

Short dramas—a genre that has all but 
disappeared in America—are just as di- 
verse and interesting. 7/he Dark Side, from 
Spain, spends nearly an hour with just two 
characters—an admitted political torturer 
and his interrogator—in a stark and har- 
rowing exploration of human cruelty. It 


BRITAIN 





The Elements: poet Roger McGough expounds on 
gold in an imaginative TV science lesson 


won the prize over a very different but 
equally fine work from Sweden: Dear 
Hunter, the wry tale of a rock star and her 
manager who, stranded in the backwoods 
by a snowstorm, try to modernize the life 
ofa stolid grouse hunter who puts them up 
for a night. 

Some of the most creative work around 
the world is being done in children’s televi- 
sion. American dramatic shows for kids 
tend to be either treacly or patronizing. 
There is nothing quite like The Children’s 
Detective Agency, a delightfully droll (and 
surprisingly adult) series from Sweden 
about a band of youngsters who see them- 
selves as junior Philip Marlowes. Nor could 
one imagine a U.S. network turning out 
Une Nuit a l'Ecole, a captivating French-Ca- 
nadian short film that takes a simple prem- 
ise—two children trapped in a school build- 
ing on the first night of Christmas vaca- 
tion—and invests it with the force and 
conviction of epic drama. 

The finest documentary of the festival 
came from Germany: 7he Last Farewell, an 
extraordinarily moving account of the last 
days and thoughts of a woman dying of 
leukemia. The patient's startling frank- 
ness and the filmmakers’ ability to probe 
without seeming to exploit make the pro- 
gram a revelatory, and in the end quite 
stirring, document. 

But overall, the best nonfiction pro- 
gramming comes from Britain. In science 
documentaries like 7he Elements (a primer 
on the periodic table) and Molecules with 
Sunglasses (about the discovery of a new 
form of carbon), subjects both basic and 
complex are transformed by sheer directo- 
rial imagination. The British knack for 


mordant, understated wit is on brilliant | 


display in Masters of the Canvas, a hilari- 
ously deadpan account of painter Peter 
Blake’s obsession with a masked wrestler 
named Kendo Nagasaki. Just as witty and 
original is Dostoevsky’s Travels, which fol- 
lows the novelist’s great-grandson, a tram 
driver from St. Petersburg, on a_ trek 
through Western Europe, retracing the 
trip his ancestor made 130 years earlier. 
(The younger Dostoevsky’s more worldly 
goal: to buy a Mercedes.) 

These British programs may eventually 
show up on U.S. TV screens. But foreign- 
language fare, no matter how good and ac- 
cessible, has an almost insurmountable 
problem: subtitles are a virtual taboo on 
American TV. It is a terrible shame. At a 
time when programmers are searching for 
unusual fare toattract bored viewers, would 
it be too outlandish for one network to de- 
votea couple of hoursona slow summer eve- 
ning to a prizewinning TV movie from Eu- 
rope? With cable channels scrounging to 
recycle the most obscure American shows 
from the 50s and "60s, has no one thought of 
picking up a few choice morsels from over- 
seas? Ina cable universe that will soon grow 
to 100 or 150 channels of programming, 
where is the International Channel? 
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DIGITAL WIZARD: Parker brings the music of the '20s and '30s into the CD age 


Time Capsules 


Saving jazz classics by tuning them to modern ears 


By THOMAS SANCTON 


OME OF THE GREATEST AMERICAN 
music of the 20th century was re- 
corded in the 1920s and '30s by the 
likes of King Oliver, Louis Arm- 
strong, Jelly Roll Morton and Bix Beider- 
becke. Trouble is, the 78 r.p.m.s they left 
behind give only a scratchy approximation 
of what their bands sounded like. Much of 
this classic material was reissued on LPs, 
but the technology used to reduce the sur- 
face noise often left the instruments 
sounding dead and flat. Now the advent of 
the CD has spawned another prodigious 


outpouring of reissues. And finally some- | 


one has had the time, affection and sheer 
wizardry to bring this great music alive 
for the hi-fi era: Australian sound engi- 
neer Robert Parker. 

arker’s Jazz Classics in Digital Stereo 
series, produced by the Australian Broad- 
casting Corp. (asc) and now widely avail- 
able in U.S. record stores for the first time, 
is a miracle of sound restoration. Starting 
with mint-condition 78s (his collection 
numbers more than 20,000), Parker ap- 
plies a variety of noise-suppression, equal- 
ization and enhancement techniques to 
produce a digital stereo re-creation. 

The result is a_ three-dimensional 
sound image with much of the presence, 
depth and dynamics of a live band. Trum- 
pets bite, cymbals sizzle, bass strings snap 
and ring. Like an art restorer who scrapes 
off centuries’ worth of grime to reveal the 
vibrant colors of the original, Parker 








makes it possible to hear the music as it | 


must have sounded in New Orleans dance 
halls and Harlem ballrooms 60 years ago. 
The son of an Australian electrical en- 
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gineer, Parker began collecting old 78s at 
age 12 and soon started experimenting 
with various speakers, amplifiers and fil- 
ters to improve on their sound, He perfect- 
ed his method over three decades. When 
he went public with some of his stereo re- 
creations on Australian radio in 1982, the 
audience response was so enthusiastic 
that asc offered him a regular radio show 
and began producing his albums. Parker 
continued the series after moving to Eng- 
land in 1990 and has so far turned out 
some 60 albums, 26 of which have been re- 
released in the U.S. through DRG Records. 
Sitting in his studio in Devon, Parker, 
55, speaks passionately about his work. 
“It’s really miraculous when you think 
about it,” he says, taking a shiny black rec- 
ord from its jacket. “These little shellac 
disks are like time capsules.” He marvels at 
the amount of sonic information that was 
originally captured on the old records—far 
more than the primitive playback tech- 
niques of the time were able to reproduce. 
*arker is not aiming at archival pres- 
ervation. In fact, some jazz purists fault 
him for taking liberties with the original 
material. Parker shrugs off the charge. 
“There's this romantic notion that cracks 
and surface noise are part of the charm of 
the old 78s. Not for me.” And certainly not 
for the vast majority of the listening pub- 
lic—particularly younger music fans—who 
have grown used to CDs and sophisticated 
sound equipment. “Here’s this amazing 
American cultural heritage locked in an 
antique technology,” says Parker, “and 
that’s a barrier to a younger generation 
that might find much value, interest and 
excitement in this music. My goal is to 
break down that barrier.” a 
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ND NOW FOR SOMETHING COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT. THE ALL-NEW MAZDA 626. 
We've created a distinctive car for those whose love of driving is 
exceeded only by their need for four doors. A car blessed with personality 
and panache all but lost in the everyday sedan. G® Outside, we've given 
the 626 sleek, liquid styling that you wont see at every stoplight in town. 
While inside, you can stretch out with more headroom and total legroom 
than Camry or Accord. G® And its 164-horsepower, aluminum alloy V6 
is coupled to an advanced independent suspension, delivering a smooth, 
quick agility simply not found in the garden-variety people mover. G® So 
at the risk of standing out in a crowd, test-drive the all-new Mazda 626. 
It may still have four doors and a big trunk, but any resemblance to an 


ordinary sedan ends right there. 


THE MAZDA 626 ES 
Built at a state-of-the-art plant in 
Flat Rock, Michigan. 2.5L DOHC 
24-valve V6, 4-wheel disc brakes 
and driver’-side air bag are standard. 
ABS is available, as well as leather- 
trimmed upholstery.’ Best in class 
36-month/50000-mile, no-deductible, 
“bumper-to-bumper” limited 
warranty. See dealer for details. 
To get out of the ordinary, call 
1-800-639-1000. 


*Seats upholstered in leather except for rear 
sides of seatbacks and other minor areas. 
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IT Just. FEELS RIGHT" 








By MARGARET CARLSON 


“How dare you keep 
me waiting? Are you 
that stupid?” 


Not a good beginning. Not good at all. An 
interview with Katharine Hepburn is not 
easy under the best of circumstances, 
even when her publisher has set it up to 
publicize the paperback release of her 
best-selling autobiography, Me: Stories of 
My Life. It is going to be awfully hard to 
ask what she was thinking of carrying ona 
27-year affair with the married Spencer 
Tracy if she keeps her back turned to me 
the whole time. Apologies are definitely in 
order. 

“I'm sorry I'm late, really | am.” 

“You are not sorry. You are stupid.” 

Well, 10 minutes late is unfortunate, 
yes, but a deal breaker? 

“I’ve been waiting a half hour for you,” 
she says, rounding up by 20 minutes the 
delay. ‘You're an idiot.” 

Asa lifelong fan, | keep waiting for the 
comic heroine of The Philadelphia Story to 
enter. Wouldn't Tracy Lord have chas- 
tened Dexter with a blithe reprimand and 
moved on? If not humor, what about un- 
derstanding and empathy? But these, the 
critics found, were the very qualities she 
had trouble conveying, which limited her 
to light comedies and, in later years, to 
playing starchy, irascible eccentrics. Hep- 
burn was dogged for years by Dorothy 
Parker's famous put-down of her perfor- 
mance in the Broadway play The Lake: 
“Katharine Hepburn runs the gamut of 
emotion from A to B.” If her parents, heirs 
to the Corning Glass fortune, had not 
bought her out of that flop and she had not 
secured the rights to The Philadelphia Sto- 
ry, she would not be summoning reporters 
to her house today. 

She is so determined to be sure this ef- 
frontery does not go unpunished that she 
has forgotten the book altogether. Instead, 
like the college professor who fiddles end- 
lessly with his pipe before explaining why 
you are flunking his course, Hepburn de- 
cides to tend the fire in the second-floor 
drawing room of her Manhattan town 
house, for which she says (later, when she 
is speaking) she was offered $2 million, | 
look around at her watercolors, the an- 
tique duck decoy, some African artifacts, 
and memorize the pattern in the Oriental 
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rug while she slowly re- 
moves the screen from the 
fireplace, chucks in a cou- 
ple of corn husks, stokes 
the embers a bit here and 
there, and shoves the 
wood around. 

Both of us are staring 
into the flames now and 
have yet to make eye con- 
tact. Regret at not having 
camped on her doorstep 
all night hangs heavy in 
the air. The silence gives 
us time to reflect: me on 
all the other times my 
lateness has been costly 
a part in the sixth-grade 
pageant, a starting place 
on the field-hockey team; 
her to conjure up fondly 
her own perfect record of 
punctuality. “I've never 
been late once in all my 
years in the theater,” she 
says, scoffing at my hav- 
ing allowed only an extra 
hour to travel from Wash- 
ington to New York City. 
Surely she could find a 
way to forgive the delay, 
what with the shuttle, the 
Queens-Midtown Tunnel, 
the stop at Random House 
to be cleared by the p.r. de- 
partment, and the general 
rule of life that if anything 
can go wrong, it will. 
“Four hours. You should 
have allowed four hours. 
Anything less is dumb. | 
was 15 minutes early 
today.” 

Fifteen minutes early 
to your own house? At one time, she was 
known as arrogant and overbearing, with 
above-average narcissism and self-regard 
even for a young actress. But over time 
and with a few flops under her belt, she 
was supposed to have mellowed. ‘“Ador- 
able,” “charming” are the words she uses 
to describe her gradual transformation. 

“So why did they send someone from 
Washington anyway?” 

We've now spent more time on this in- 
quisition than was eaten up by traffic at La 
Guardia. Short of couples therapy, will 
nothing get us out of this trough? Maybe 
the Washington comment is a way out, a 
four-lane expressway to freedom. 
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At her country house in Fenwick, Conn.: with a large family, y« 


“You're right. They should have sent a 
correspondent from New York. Let's re- 
schedule, and someone who can be 15 
minutes early will come.” 

Hepburn turns around and heads to- 
ward the window to close it. She has no- 
ticed how cold it is in here despite the 
roaring fire. “Well, you're here now, 
aren't you? Might as well sit down.” 

All this time, and a simple threat to 
leave was all that was needed to break the 
logjam. A bully respects a bully. In her 
book, Hepburn speaks candidly of being 
“totally selfish,” “a me, me, me person.” 
To Ludlow Ogden Smith, her husband of 
six years whose only mistake was that he 





au 





need not be bothered by many friends 


loved her, she admits to being an ‘‘abso- 
lute pig.” He tried everything to please 
her, went so far as to change his name so 
that she wouldn't be known as Kate 
Smith. “Isn't that the way it is?” She 
shrugs. “Luddy loved me and would do 
anything for me. I loved Spencer and 
would do anything for him. So often these 
things are unequal.” 

When asked how someone so full of 
rectitude could fall in love with a married 
man, she says, “You don't pick who you 
fall in love with. There are so few people to 
love. It’s hard for one adult to even like an- 
other. Almost impossible.” No argument 
there. But what about Spencer Tracy’s 





wife Louise, home with their deaf child. 
“We never lived together. He stayed in one 
house on George Cukor's estate, and | 
stayed in another nearby.” Does that nice- 
ty of real estate explain why many mem- 
bers of the press came to romanticize her 
27-year affair with Tracy? “I never talked 
to them. Never. They could write what 
they wanted but without any quotes from 
me, though. So they lost interest.” 
She offers lunch and | 
2 gratefully decline, in the 
* interest of not being late 
? for my next appointment. 
2 But she insists. “You kept 
> me waiting so long, it’s 
now lunchtime. I’m 
starving.” 

No one wants that. 
Better to be force-fed 
toasted ham and cheese 
than to give her cause to 
start up on the late thing 
again. She is in her trade- 
mark khakis (“look at this 
hole, from gardening at 
Fenwick”), black turtle- 
neck, sweater tied over 
her shoulders. The Gap 
should pay her royalties. 
“It was the only sensible 
way to dress. Anything 





else was silly. Fussing over clothes. 
Idiotic.” 

Hepburn calls Norah, her housekeeper 
who got the job because she did not sit un- 
til Hepburn did, with a loud grunt of the 
sort not heard outside a barnyard or a soc- 
cer match. “Eeuuuuuunhhhh!” A deep 
breath and another grunt. “Why,” Hep- 
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burn turns to confide in me, “do they only 
hear you the second time?” 

Finally, we are on the same side. I'm 
upstairs, Norah’s downstairs. Hepburn 
has someone new in her sights. When des- 
sert is slow in coming because Norah is 
waiting for the homemade Irish lace cook- 
ies to bake, Hepburn muses, “What do you 
think she is doing down there to that ice 
cream, making it?” 

Hepburn still swims, “to be irritating,” 
all year off Long Island Sound but points to 
a bum ankle that forces her to crawl over 
the rocks to get out of the water. “Imagine 
the obituary, actress drowns in six inches 
of water.” Only for a second do I imagine 
this and ask, generally, about dying. “No 
fear. I love to sleep. I picture it as just a 
good long sleep.” She likes being alone. “I 
have such a great family that I haven’t had 
much need for friends. Guests come for 
dinner at 6 and have to leave by 8.” 

After her divorce, she was involved 
with the agent Leland Hayward and How- 
ard Hughes, but it was Tracy “who was on 
to her,” who gave up nothing for her and 
who consequently won her devotion. She 
stopped doing everything that irked him, 
even altered “qualities which I personally 
valued. It did not matter. I changed them.” 
Despite making it safe for women to wear 
pants, she is not a have-it-all feminist on 
the subject of children and career. “You 
can’t do both. It’s a choice. If you want a 
career, which I did, why bring a child into 
the world who won't get the benefit of your 
total attention? You can’t concentrate on 
more than one thing at a time.” 

Hepburn is no more introspective in 
person than she was in her off-the-top-of- 
her-head, sentence-fragment memoir. 
Hepburn does not like people who “make a 
fuss.’ When she found her 16-year-old 
brother dead, hanging from the rafters by 
bed sheets, she cried later because it was 
expected of her. The apparent suicide was 
never discussed. She waits until the last 
chapter to talk about Tracy, who she says 
initially believed the rumor that she was a 
lesbian. She says she never knew how he 
really felt about her and wonders now if 
she “should have straightened things 
out.” He would have felt less guilt, and the 
divorce would have been “ennobling to 
[Louise]. Regrets? Only that she did not 
become a writer because it is so easy. “No 
makeup. No costumes. | wrote in bed ev- 
ery morning. Whatever came into my 
head. Someone types it up, and you have a 
book. I have no idea what it says. I've never 
read it.” This, like wearing an old green 
raincoat fastened with a big safety pin to 
auditions to show that she didn’t care 
whether they liked her or not, Is some- 
thing of a pose. There is an audiotape of 
her reciting Me, so she has read parts of it 
at least once. 

She suddenly stands. “You have 
enough, I’m sure.” As is her custom, she 
leaves without saying goodbye. a 
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Daring Dreamer 


Mexican writer Carlos Fuentes celebrates the glory of 
Hispanic civilization in a new book and TV series 


By GUY GARCIA 





N A CLOUDLESS MEXICAN MORNING, 
Carlos Fuentes gazes into the gild- 
ed nave of Our Lady of Perpetual 
Help, a colonial church built over 
the ruins of the massive pyramid at Cholu- 
la. As the faithful kneel in prayer, the au- 
thor of The Old Gringo and The Death of Ar- 
temio Cruz shakes his head in wonder. 
“It’s a great example of Mexican culture— 
the Indian and the Spanish religion com- 
ing together,” he says. “What more per- 
fect symbol than a pyramid topped by a 
church devoted to the Virgin Mary?” 

Five hundred years after Christopher 
Columbus’ arrival in the New World, the 
fruits of Latin culture are very much on 
Fuentes’ mind. Mexico's pre-eminent nov- 
elist is crisscrossing the U.S., Europe and 
Latin America to promote his new book, 
The Buried Mirror: Reflections on Spain and 
the New World. Published in April, the 399- 
page, lavishly illustrated volume is climb- 
ing best-seller lists from Washington to 
Los Angeles. Together with a five-hour 
television series that will be aired on the 
Discovery Channel in August, the book is 
Fuentes’ answer to Kenneth Clark’s Civili- 
sation, which ignored the Spanish-speak- 
ing world. Aiming to show that the Latin 
legacy is as rich as anything in the Anglo- 
Saxon tradition, Fuentes has condensed 
five centuries of Hispanic experience into 
a multimedia saga that ranges, in his 
words, ‘from the caves of Altamira to the 
graffiti of East Los Angeles.” 

Tanned and trim at 63, Fuentes proves 
an amiable and erudite video guide, equal- 
ly at ease critiquing a painting by Goya, 
sipping coffee in a smoky tango club in 
Buenos Aires, or pointing out the erotic 
audacity of the Spanish /orerillos (“Where 
else can the male strike such provocative 
poses except in the bull ring?’’). 

The Buried Mirror represents an intel- 
lectual homecoming for Fuentes, who con- 
ceived of the project as “a fantastic op- 
portunity to write my own cultural biogra- 


phy.” Yet it also provides a looking glass of 


sorts for norteamericanos. “I believe in 
the Latinization of the United States—we 
are going to resemble each other more and 
more,” Fuentes says. “Take Detroit or Ca- 
racas, Mexico City or Atlanta—you're go- 
ing to find the same problems of pollution, 
crime, drug abuse, homelessness. The 
U.S. must see itself in that buried mirror 
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‘| believe in the Latinization ol 
the United States — 

we are going to resemble each 
other more and more. 


| of otherness, of tragedy, of bearing up to 


difficult times, of survival. Mexico is an ex- 
pert at survival. The U.S. can learn much 
from the Mexican moral.” 

Fuentes has learned much from both 
cultures. The son of a Mexican diplomat, 
he was born in Panama City and spent 
much of his youth living in Santiago, Bue- 
nos Aires and Washington, where he de- 
veloped an enduring affection for William 
Faulkner, Franklin Roosevelt and Holly- 
wood musicals. Until he grew up, Mexico 
remained an almost mythical country, ex- 
perienced mainly through the memories 
of his father or glimpsed during summer 
vacations. 
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In 1958 his first novel, a vivid tapestry 
of postrevolutionary Mexico called Where 
the Air Is Clear, galvanized that country’s 
literature. Four years later, The Death of 
Artemio Cruz, a Faulknerian tour de force 
narrated by a man during the final hours 
of his life, propelled Fuentes into the front 
ranks of “el Boom,” the globally acclaimed 
wave of Latin American authors that in- 
cluded Colombia’s Gabriel Garcia Mar- 
quez and Peru's Mario Vargas Llosa. 

Like other Latin Amer- 
ican writers, Fuentes has 
never recognized the divi- 
sion between art and poli- 
tics, and his readiness to 
speak his mind has pro- 
voked officialdom on both 
sides of the Mexican-U.S. 
border, Stung by his de- 
nunciation of American 
intervention in Vietnam, 
the U.S. State Department 
refused to grant him an 
entry visa. Until as recent- 
ly as 1989, Fuentes was re- 
quired to apply for special 
permission to enter the 
U.S. In his own country, 
Fuentes has drawn fire for 
his blunt criticism of his 
government's failure to 
control Mexico City’s air 
pollution; he has also been 
attacked as a “guerrilla 
dandy” who is too Europe- 
an and Americanized for 
his own good. 

“Fuentes is a poly- 
math,” observes his friend 
and fellow novelist Wil- 
liam Styron, who accom- 
panied Fuentes on a con- 
troversial trip to Nic- 
aragua during the Sandi- 
nista regime. “He's not 
just a glib organizer of 
facts. He’s an authentic 
iconoclast in the good 
sense, in that like most 
good writers he sees 
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through the mask of 
appearances.” 
“| think there are 


things that deserve to be said,” Fuentes ex- 
plains. “I am not a professional rebel or en- 
fant terrible.” Yet he knows that controver- 
sy will always dog him. “In a way it goes 
with the territory,” he says, “because it is 
not natural to write. We are created to run 
and hunt and swim and make love but not 
to sit hunched with a piece of paper and 
some ink scribbling hieroglyphs. And 
when we do it, it is an act of rebellion 
against God himself, who did not design us 
to do that. So I've always said the writer in 
a way is the brother of Lucifer—he is rebel- 
lious and arrogant and condemned, but he 
is having a good time.” Then he adds witha 
chuckle, “Until the fires start burning!” 


How we help 


drandd 


With each passing decade, 
people have been able to 
hold onto more of life’s rich 
moments. 

In 1950, the average life 
span of men was 65. Today 
it’s approaching SO, due in 
many ways to advances in 
medicine. At the forefront 
are pharmaceutical com- 
panies who are making the 
nation’s largest investment 
in drug research. 

We now have 329 medi- 
cines in test for 45 diseases 
of aging. These efforts always 
hold hope tor breakthroughs. 
Yet the process is slow and 
difficult, with only a few of 
the thousands of compounds 
developed ever achieving 
success. 

This exhaustive, high risk 
research increases the industry’s cost 
of doing business, and in turn affects 
the price of drugs. But it also contrib- 
utes to saving lives, while saving mil- 
lions in health costs by eliminating 
or reducing the need for surgery, and 
shortening hospital stays. 

To learn more about pharmaceu- 

ical research, and the critical role it 
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plays i in health care, call or write for 
our tree booklet, “Good Medicine? 
The Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association, 1100 15th St., N.W., Box T, 
Wash., D.C. 20005. 1-800-538-2692. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 
Good Medicine For 
Containing Health Costs. 
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BOOKS 
Where the 
Buck Stopped 


TITLE: 7RUMAN 

AUTHOR: DAVID MC CULLOUGH 
PUBLISHER: SIMON & SCHUSTER; 1,117 
PAGES; $30 

THE BOTTOM LINE: A relentlessly detailed 
biography celebrates America’s favorite 
common-man President. 


By WALTER ISAACSON 


ve 


HO KNOWS,” A YOUNG 
Harry Truman wrote to 
his future wife Bess, 
“maybe I'll be like Cin- 
cinnatus and be elected constable some- 
day.” The ideal of the noble citizen re- 
luctantly laying down his plow to spend 
a few years cleaning up his government 
is deeply appealing to most Americans, 
especially now during this open season 
on professional politicians. Such senti- 
ments account for the burst of enthusi- 
asm greeting Ross Perot and for the 
best-sellerdom that inevitably awaits 
David McCullough’s loving and richly 
detailed megabiography of Truman. 

In the search for historic analogies to 
the Perot phenomenon, Truman’s name 
is often cited, sometimes by Perot him- 
self. On the surface, the comparison 
makes sense. Both men were feisty ban- 
tams, unvarnished, blunt and unplagued 
by the shadows that afflict the excessive- 
ly reflective. But there is, in fact, a funda- 
mental difference: unlike the computo- 
cratic uncandidate, Harry Truman was 
an unabashed politician, one who rel- 
ished all the trappings, from honest pa- 
tronage to whistle-stop campaigning. A 
doggedly unsuccessful dirt farmer and 
failed haberdasher, he entered politics 
out of need for a job and rose from the 
county courthouse to the Senate club- 
house and finally the White House large- 
ly owing to the backing of T.J. Pender- 
gast and other big-city bosses. 

Indeed, Truman represented one of 
the last great triumphs of old-fashioned 
politics, and McCullough’s tome serves 
as a reminder of how well the system 
worked in the bad old days before re- 





formers blessed the nation with open- 
ness and primaries. In one of the most 
vivid of this book’s procession of vivid 
tales, McCullough recounts how the 
Democratic bosses and party elders—led 
by Ed Flynn of the Bronx—concluded in 
1944 that Franklin Roosevelt was un- 
likely to survive another term and that 
the overly progressive Henry Wallace 
had to be dumped from the ticket. In the 
proverbial smoke-filled rooms at the 
Chicago convention, with Roosevelt pay- 
ing little heed from afar, they decided 


| that the reliable Senator from Missou- 


ri—an honest man of bright gray hues 
and appealing populist pugnacity—was 
best suited to be the next President. 

And they were right. The scene of 
Vice President Truman, on the day Roo- 
sevelt died in 1945, getting the fateful 
summons from the White House while 
drinking bourbon in Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn’s hideaway has been colorfully re- 
told many times, most notably in Tru- 


| man’s own folksy memoirs and Robert 


Donovan's delightfully readable two- 





PLAINSPEAKING: A relish for politics and 
a simple sense of morality 
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volume history of the Truman years. 

What McCullough provides—as he did 
| for Teddy Roosevelt in Mornings on 
Horseback and for the Panama Canal in 
The Path Between the Seas—is a sense of 
historic sweep. The onset of the cold 
war, the Marshall Plan, the seizure of 
the steel mills, the Korean War and the 
sacking of General Douglas MacArthur 
all read like chapters from an epic novel, 
and best of all is the wild whistle-stop 
campaign of 1948, where “Give "Em 
Hell” Harry defied the pundits and drew 
tumultuous crowds to win the most fam- 
ous upset in American history. McCul- 
lough also lovingly captures Truman’s 
sparkle by drawing on the marvelous 
trove of letters he wrote. 

McCullough’s main weakness is one 
he shares with Truman: he occasionally 
fails to wrestle with the moral complex- 
ities of policy. Truman took justifiable 
pride in his feel for right and wrong, but 
he was an unreflective man at times, a 
proudly untroubled non-Hamlet. 

Take, for example, Truman’s crucial 
decision to allow the first and last war- 
time uses of the atom bomb. McCullough 
peremptorily dismisses the critics, say- 
ing that it was for Truman a simple 
judgment that use of the Bomb would 
eliminate the need to invade Japan and 
thus would, and did, save lives. That is 
probably true. But the juncture between 
personality and politics that is both in- 
teresting and troubling, though not so 
much to McCullough, is that Truman 
took this fateful step almost by default, 
with little agonizing or moral debate or 
formal consideration. 

There were complex alternatives 
that could have been more fully consid- 
ered by the President, such as issuing a 
clear warning to Japan that the U.S. had 
created an atomic weapon, perhaps 
combined with a demonstration detona- 
tion and a surrender ultimatum that 
made clear that Japan could retain its 
Emperor. Likewise McCullough skirts 
the tortured debate on “atomic diploma- 
cy,” reducing it to the question of 
whether the Bomb was dropped in part 
to frighten the Soviets and then quickly 
dismissing this theory without explor- 
ing the complexities of revisionist argu- 
ments over the causes of the cold war. 

Like Truman, McCullough has little 
use for academic theorizing; instead his 
marvelous feel for history is based on 
an appreciation of colorful tales and an 
insight into personalities. In this com- 
pelling saga of America’s greatest com- 
mon-man President, McCullough adds 
luster to an old-fashioned historical ap- 
proach that is regaining respect: the 
sweeping narrative, filled with telling 
details and an appreciation of the role 
| individuals play in shaping the world. @ 


























Remember when flying made 
dreams come true? 


. Once, an airplane flight opened up a world of new 
opportunity for you. Even today, every business flight repre- 
sents a chance to achieve a new goal. And when you set 
your sights high, there's no better way to get there than on 
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BeRMuDA. A SHORT TRIP TO THE PERFECT HOLIDAY. 











Basilisk on 
The Red-Eye 


TITLE: AFTER HENRY 

AUTHOR: JOAN DIDION 

PUBLISHER: SIMON & SCHUSTER; 319 
PAGES; $22 

THE BOTTOM LINE: Having cut the ‘70s dead, 
the author now draws blood from the '80s. 





By R.Z. SHEPPARD 





OAN DIDION’S LATEST COLLECTION 
shuttles between coasts, examin- 
ing the past decade as played out 
in Los Angeles, New York City 
and Washington. A basilisk on the red- 
eye, Didion turns a deadly gaze on the 
centers of entertainment, journalism 
and politics. Her evidence indicates a 
blurring of distinctions in show busi- 
ness, news business and government. 
Careful distinctions seem, in fact, to be 


out of fashion. Thought and art increas- | 


ingly imitate life in its simplest and least 
attractive forms. 

A eulogy for her former editor and 
friend, the late Henry Robbins, is also a 
tribute to a vanishing species and a 
knock on bottom-line publishers with 
little patience for editors who nurture 
talented but not immediately profitable 
writers. A 1990 report on the revamping 
of the Los Angeles 7imes suggests what 
can happen when market research 
turns leaders into followers, and a dole- 
ful look at the rape and beating of Man- 
hattan’s Central Park jogger blends past 
and present without confusing the is- 
land's energy with its ugly tensions. 

The political fictions of the nation’s 
capital leave Didion baffled, but not 
the sociology of Hollywood. She sepa- 
rates status from class with the obser- 
vation that L.A.’s beauties and beasts 
may angle for the best tables at Spago, 
but they can't get into Chasen’s, the 
stronghold of old celluloid royalty. 
Judging from Didion’s account of the 
1988 Writers Guild strike, the standing 
of the men and women who provide the 
words for the sound tracks has not 
changed much since a studio head once 
called his scriptwriters “shmucks with 
Underwoods.” 

About half this collection deals with 
such Didion standbys as California's 
earthquakes, airheads and the mayhem 
found on what she likes to call the 
“freak-death pages” of the newspapers. 
Readers should welcome the chance to 
savor the vintage sotto voce style that 
more than 20 years ago distinguished 
this careful writer from New Journal- 
ism’s noisier competition. we 








THE FLICKER OF CONSCIOUSNESS: Four Youths Singing, Watched by an Old Man 


The Vision of 


EXHIBIT: “GUERCINO” 

WHERE: THE DRAWING CENTER, NEW YORK 
CITY 

WHAT: 60 DRAWINGS FROM THE ROYAL 
COLLECTION IN WINDSOR CASTLE 


THE BOTTOM LINE: 7/icse superb, 
spontaneous works show a 17th century 
master at his best. 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





IOVANNI FRANCESCO BARBIERI 

(1591-1666) was known from 

childhood and, since his death, 

to art history as Guercino—“the 
Squinter.”” Thus he joins Masaccio 
(“Tom the Lump”) and Sodoma among 
the notable Italian painters who survive 
in pejorative nicknames. One flinches to 
think what this practice might have 
done to the self-esteem of artists in the 
late 20th century had it gone on. 

The beautiful show of -Guercino 
drawings on loan from the Royal Collec- 
tion in Windsor Castle that opened this 
month at the Drawing Center in New 
York City reminds you, moreover, how 
labile reputation can be. Guercino was 
one of those 17th century Italian artists 
who sank under the weight of an earlier 
age’s revival. Critics and collectors at 
the end of the 19th century were so ob- 
sessed with the study and acquisition of 
Renaissance art that they had little time 
for the seicento; for them, Italian genius 
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lay in “primitive” gold-ground altar- 
pieces and 15th and 16th century fres- 
coes. Consequently, Guercino, like a 
number of his contemporaries—Guido 
Reni and the Carraccis, for instance, or 
even Caravaggio—was slighted. The 
first Guercino exhibition was not held 
until three centuries after his death, in 
his birthplace in central Italy, the small 
Emilian city of Cento, in 1967. His redis- 
covery was due almost entirely to the 
love and labors of one English art histo- 
rian, the late Denis Mahon, who wrote 
the basic texts on him, defined the 
canon of his work and was probably the 
last connoisseur to “own’’ single-hand- 
edly a major European artist in this way. 

Guercino worked in an age when, al- 
though the mechanisms of fame were 
becoming more centralized, it was still 
possible to sustain a life’s work on a pro- 
vincial reputation. He lived in Emilia 
most of his life. But Rome was the great 
magnet, and he almost made it to the Ro- 
man big time when his patron, the Bolo- 
gnese Cardinal Alessandro Ludovisi, be- 
came Pope in 1621 and summoned 
Guercino to the Vatican. There he paint- 
ed one enormous canvas, the Burial and 
Reception into Heaven of Saint Petronilla, 
for an altar in Saint Peter's, but the Pope 
died in 1623, and back to Cento the 
painter went. Later he moved to nearby 
Bologna. Guercino had a steady stream 
of commissions from local churches in 
Emilia, but from Rome's point of view he 
was overshadowed by other Bolognese 
virtuosi who worked in the metropolis: 
the Carraccis and especially Reni. 

And in fact, Guercino did not have Re- 
ni’s breathtaking skill asa painter. But he 
was not afflicted by Reni’s sentimentality 
either, and where he shone, as this com- 
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pact and rewarding show makes clear, 
was in the act of drawing. By comparison 
with his preparatory drawings, Guer- 
cino’s final paintings are quite often la- 
bored and stodgy. It is the drawings that 
contain his finest and most spontaneously 
registered perceptions, and fortunately 
many survive. George III, an avid collec- 
tor, acquired nearly 350 of them, of which 
60 are in the Drawing Center's show, and 
this can be only a fraction of the stream of 
sketches and preliminary studies, carica- 
tures and genre scenes that flowed from 
Guercino’s hand. 

No doubt one’s preference for Guer- 
cino's drawings over his paintings is 
partly caused by the modern liking for 
the immediate over the highly finished. 
Guercino liked the flicker of conscious- 
ness to show. In a famous passage, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci advised the painter to 
take inspiration from random pattern, 
like the mottled stains on an old wall; 
Guercino seems to have believed this 
too. One of the drawings in the show, 
Three Bathers Surprised by a Monster, 
starts with some random splatters of 
ink on the blank page; briskly and hu- 
morously, with a few minimal strokes, 
one of these blot clusters is converted 
into the animal face of a creature with 
haglike breasts that surges out of a pool 
to frighten the bathing nymphs. 

At times there is something prolepti- 
cally surrealistic about Guercino—or is it 
only that the Surrealists picked up on 
some of the mannerisms Guercino shared 
with other Italian artists, the exaggerated 
perspectives, the distant figures? For 
whatever reasons, there is one drawing in 
the show—a scarecrow large in the fore- 
ground, ominous birds, a tiny gesticulat- 
ing woman—that could have come 
straight out of the background of a Dali. 

The mainstream of Guercino's graph- 
ic work was his studies for commissions. 
He worked in many media—chalk, char- 
coal, crayon, pencil—but his favorite was 


pen and ink wash, from which he pro- | 


duced brilliant summaries of movement, 
light and shade. The trace of the pen 
twists and flourishes, now with a liquid 
agitation, now in sheaves of parallel 
hatching as tense as wires. Nodes of 
darkness in a head or down the flank ofa 
torso link up across the whiteness of the 
paper, and the fearlessness of tonal range 
attests to Guercino’s mastery. He could 
work passages of light and dark that no 
reproduction can successfully convey. 
One example is the mopheads of the 
practicing choristers in Four Youths 
Singing, Watched by an Old Man, in 
which glints of white paper show 
through the dense tangle of pen and 
wash, providing the highlights within 


more generalized effects—the well- | 
judged breadth of tonal washes that firm 
up the singing group, or the intricate set 
of quick dabs to give the bony structure 
of the old music teacher's face—can still 
surprise you. Four hundred years after 
his birth, the Squinter remains as fresh 
as a daisy. a 


MUSIC 


Holy Terror 


COMPOSER: OLIVIER MESSIAEN 
ALBUM: 7'URANGALILA-SYMPHONIE 
LABEL: DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON 


THE BOTTOM LINE: A powerful introduction 
to one of the century's giants. 





By MICHAEL WALSH 





N AN ERA WHEN ARTISTIC DIS- 
course has tended to be nasty, brut- 
ish and short-winded, Olivier Mes- 
siaen’s musical grands projects 
stand apart from—and largely above— | 
the works of his more prosaic mid-cen- 
tury contemporaries. Devoutly Catholic, 
the French composer was blessed with a 
pagan sense of muscular rhythm and lu- 
minous color. Highly intellectual, he was 





| also irredeemably mystical, taking an al- 








the hair. In such drawings, the balance | 


between specific details like this and the 


most childlike pleasure in the sounds of 
nature, especially bird song. He followed 
no “ism” and founded no school, but 
Messiaen, who died in April at 83, looms 
as one of the century’s giants. 
Ordinarily, the immediate postmor- 
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HIDDEN DEPTHS: Messiaen in 1987 


tem period is the time when a compos- 
er’s music and his reputation go under- 
ground with him. Not Messiaen’s. 
Consider, for example, a new Deutsche 
Grammophon release of the sprawling 
Turangalila-Symphonie, in a stunning 
performance by conductor Myung- 
Whun Chung and the Bastille Opera Or- 
chestra. Written in 1948, this vast, her- 
metic work is a powerful introduction to 
Messiaen’s intricate, private world of 
symbol and allusion, both sacred and 
profane. 

The Sanskrit title derives from two 
words: furanga, meaning flowing time, 
movement or rhythm; and /i/a, or love, 
sport, the play of the gods. The sympho- 
ny’s 10 movements, which last well over 
an hour, are rife with programmatic ref- 
erences to the ancient Celtic love story 
of Tristan and Iseult, to the myths of an- 
cient India, even to the spooky stories of 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

But you don’t have to know any of 
this to enjoy Turangalila. Written for 
large orchestra, including an eerie elec- 
tronic instrument called the ondes mar- 
tenot (memorably employed by Maurice 
Jarre in the score for Lawrence of Ara- 
bia), the symphony is like some fabulous 
beast howling in the collective uncon- 
scious of Western civilization. Heard 
live, it shakes, it roars and it rattles the 
fundament, compelling the listener to 
confront unspoken fears; even on com- 
pact disc, the force is still with it. And all 
courtesy of a mild-mannered French 
church-organ player who liked nothing 
better than to walk in the woods and lis- 
ten to the birds. 

Hidden depths, to be sure. In his fin- 
est pieces, Messiaen came closer to ar- 
ticulating the profound horror and su- 
pernal beauty of his times than anyone 
else. The colossal Et Exspecto Resurrec- 
tionem Mortuorum, for wind and percus- 
sion (1964), may be the most explicit ex- 
ample of his penchant for the ineffable, 
but the composer's acute sensitivity to 
the human condition is found in more 
intimate pieces as well. Chief among 
these, and his most famous work, is the 
Quatuor pour la Fin du Temps (1941), for 
piano, clarinet, violin and cello, a mov- 
ing confessional made all the more poi- 
gnant by its having been written in a 
concentration camp. Forty years later, 
nearing the end of his life, Messiaen 
completed the masterpiece toward 
which his entire compositional life had 
been aiming: the opera St. Frangois d’As- 
sise, which will be staged anew this sum- 
mer in Salzburg. 

Turangalila, though, was his coming- 
out party, a stentorian announcement 
that postwar music need not be synony- 
mous with Webernism. It’s a holy terror, 
but a hell of a good time. a 
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When smoking doesn’t get an invitation, 
take along Wrigley’s Spearmint gum. That cool, IN & 
clean taste always receives a warm welcome. 
When you can’t smoke, enjoy pure cTl0 N . 


pure chewing satisfaction. ¢ atl F 
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Canon introduces the CJ10 
color copier, printer, scanner. 
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Now the power of color is yours. 


ith the CJ10 on your desk top, you can make The complete CJ10 desktop full-color system lets you 
remarkably high-quality full-color copies and create such effective color documents that it could be the 
overhead transparencies. most powerful business tool ever put on a desk top. 

In fact, CJ10 copies have virtually the same picture-like It’s easy to use, easy to maintain, and priced so that 
clarity and crisp, black text as copies made by Canon's its easy to afford. With a CJ10, the power to improve 
renowned Color Laser Copiers. And, with a simple option, —_your image is finally within your reach. 
the CJ10 connects to your computer so you can - For more information, simply 


scan and print in high-quality color too. call 1-800-OK-CANON. 
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Sort ing Through 
The Maze 


ODDLY, HE WASN'T A GREAT STANDUP CO- 
median. He was funny in several Broad- 
way roles, but doing the same thing ev- 
ery night bored him. He was unbeatable 
at drinking and telling stories all night in 
bars, but they don’t pay you for that. 
Where Jackie Gleason really was the 
Great One, as he called himself with no 
undue bashfulness, was as the bus driver 
Ralph Kramden in his long-rerunning 
TV show, The Honeymooners. In THE 
GREAT ONE: THE LIFE AND LEGEND OF 
JACKIE GLEASON (Doubleday; $22.50), 
Time’s theater critic, William A. Henry 
Ill, sorts amiably through the maze of 
lies the funnyman wove around his tan- 
gled life, including one woozy story about 
two newlyweds and Gleason, all drunk, 
and a goat that may have been sober. 


Message Meets Beat 


ORIGINALLY THE DARLINGS OF MANHAT- 
tan’s neo-disco scene, the members of 
DEEE-LITE burst into the musical main- 
stream two years ago with a debut album 
of thumping, synthesized rhythms that 
sold more than 1 million copies world- 
wide. /nfinity Within, the group's new re- 
lease, maintains the momentum. Super 
D.J. Dmitry Brill and Towa “Towa” Tei 
produce exuberant mixes that slam along 
at up to 130 beats a minute, and singer 
Lady Kier Kirby handles the vocals with a 
newly polished self-assurance. This time 
out, the trio has added some substance to 
its style with politically correct lyrics on 
safe sex, voter registration and the envi- 
ronment. The deee-lightful result: good 
message, great dance beat. 


Brooding Triumph 

IMAGINE A SYMPHONY AT ONCE BROOD- 
ing and luminous, tragic and trium- 
phant, spun from a single unending mel- 
ody in three long, seamless slow 
movements. Here it is, the “Symphony of 
Sorrowful Songs” by HENRYK GORECKI, 
newly released on Elektra Nonesuch, 
with David Zinman conducting soprano 
Dawn Upshaw and the London Sinfo- 





BOOKS: A biography that untangles 
the lies Gleason wove 


Bp 


POP MUSIC: Deee-Lite adds politically 
correct substance to its style 
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nietta. The tenebrous string texture is 
punctuated by Upshaw’s ethereally in- 
toning a 15th century Polish lament 
and, later, a mother’s dirge for her mur- 
dered son, whose words were inscribed 
in 1944 on the wall of a Gestapo prison. 
The result is chilling, moving, unique. 
With the collapse of communism, Po- 
land’s reclusive Gorecki, 59, is just now 
finding his way into the international 
spotlight. May it shine upon him. 


A Family Reveals 
Its Secrets 


I'M GAY,” PHILIP BENJAMIN BLURTS 
out to his parents. “I just didn’t think it 
was fair for you not to know such an im- 
portant part of my life.” His mother re- 
sponds, “Keeping certain secrets secret 
is important to the general balance of 
life.” His father Owen cries quietly. He 
too has a secret; he too is gay. Before THE 
LOST LANGUAGE OF CRANES plays out, 
Owen will reveal that secret, perma- 
nently altering the family’s fragile bal- 
ance. This psc adaptation of David Leay- 
itt’s novel, airing June 24 on pss, trans- 
poses the setting from New York City to 
London. Graced with intense, subtle 
performances, the tale remains compel- 
ling, but the change of locale distances 
already remote characters and under- 
cuts the work's emotional force. 


Shear Bliss 

INSPIRED BY THE SEDUCTIVE MAJESTY OF 
a coiffeuse’s half-exposed breast, 12- 
year-old Antoine discovers his vocation: 
he will become THE HAIRDRESSER’S HUS- 
BAND. Decades later, in another barber 
chair, Antoine (Jean Rochefort) meets 
Mathilde (Anna Galiena), “the woman 
with whom | knew I'd spend my life.” 
Mathilde knows it too; in his Basset eyes 
she sees erotic ingenuity and uncondi- 
tional love. Both are avid for the moment 
the shop door closes “so we can drown 
in the ocean of peace we love so much.” 
French director Patrice Leconte, whose 
fine Monsieur Hire also dealt with ro- 
mantic obsession, has devised a cham- 
ber fable about a man’s infantile charm 
and a woman’s nurturing sexuality. The 
movie is like the couple’s love: pure, 
brief, passionate, heartbreaking. “ 
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The legends who compete in the 
Senior Open prove that golf is truly 
a lifetime game. 

When a golfer like Jack Nicklaus 
plays the seventy-two holes that make 
up the championship, he’s just as 
intense as he was at Oakmont in 1962 
when he won his first U.S. Open. 

In 1980, the United States Golf 
Association established the Senior 
Open, recognizing the growing interest 
in senior golf both at the amateur and 
the professional level. Six hundred 
thirty-one players entered the 
qualifying round for that first 
championship, which was played 
on the East Course of the famed 
Winged Foot Golf Club. 

The champion was Roberto Riki and the Senior Open: 
De Vicenzo, a national hero in his The Classics En dure. 


native Argentina and winner of the seers 
mu ; from the sidelines, Palmer won 


a tense three-man play-off. 
Today, the U.S. Senior Open 
ranks as one of golf’s most 
anticipated events, both by 
the fans and by the players 
themselves. Close to two 
thousand golfers are expected 
to enter this year’s event. The 
players in the Senior Open 
have a classic style that 
continues to delight fans 
year after year. Thus it’s not 
surprising that so 
many of them wear 


a classic— Rolex. 
Rolex Oyster Perpetual Day-Date in 18kt gold with matching President bracelet 


Write for brochure, Rolex Watch U.S.A., Inc., Dept.724, Rolex Building, 665 Fifth Avenue, New York, N Y 10022-5383 
Rolex, W, Oyster Perpetual, Day-Date and President are trademarks 











Jack Nic klaus, winner of the 1991 U S. Senior Open 
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Saucon Valley Country Club, site of the 1992 U.S. Senior Open 








1967 British Open. De Vicenzo 
finished with a one over par 
score of 285. 

The second Senior Open 
was won by another 
national hero, American 
Arnold Palmer. As 
“Arnie’s Army” cheered 




















Silly Summit 


ONE IS HUMAN, THE OTHER ISN’T— 
but both LILY TOMLIN and mascot 
GREEN BONHOMME can be spotted 
this August at the Montreal come- 
dy festival, the Cannes of profes- 
sional cutups. Tomlin, who will be 
the host of the conclave’s cable-TV 
finale, traces her spotlight fever to 


BONNIE SCHIFFMAN—SHOWTIME 


childhood. “I would put on my 
mother’s slip and do a ballet, 
throw pearls around my neck and 
play ‘Lily on The Ed Sullivan 
Show,’ do a magic trick. Years lat- 
er, people told me I was the first 
performance artist.” 


Foul Ball 


NOT SINCE WALTER O'MALLEY 
kidnapped the Brooklyn Dodgers 
have New York City baseball fans 
loved to hate anyone as intensely 
as Yankee owner GEORGE STEIN- 
BRENNER. But two years after 
Steinbrenner’s links to a gambler 
led to his banishment from team 
operations, baseball commission- 
er Fay Vincent was about to lift 
the ban. Now Vincent is investi- 
gating claims that Steinbrenner 
secretly maintained involvement 
with the Bronx Bombers. Stein- 
brenner, who denies all, faces the 
possibility of permanent exile 
from the House That Ruth Built. 
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By MICHAEL QUINN 


Arsenio Strikes Back 
FORGET ARSENIO HALL’S DUSTUP WITH JAY LENO. IT 
was a love-in compared with the late-night gabber’s 


latest tangle. After White House spokesman Marlin 








Fitzwater casually dissed The Arsenio Hall Show, 
Hall’s on-air response was a scorching “Excuse me, 
George Herbert-read-my-lying-lipping, slipping-in- 
the-polls, do-nothing, deficit-raising, Quayle-loving 

Bush, I don’t need you on my show. My ratings are 
higher than yours.” Only Hall could pull off such po- 
litical palaver—or want to. For all of Arsenio’s celeb- 
rity mongering, Hall's guests have also included Bill 
Clinton and Jesse Jackson, and Hall has devoted 
whole programs to issues like gang warfare and the 
environment. “The press covers such shows now,” 
says Hall, “where previously | guess it was more im- 


portant whether I was boinging Paula Abdul.” 
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| 
A Game of 
Charades 
LEGALLY, IT’S STILL A MARRIAGE. 
But in fact the relationship be- 
tween Britain's PRINCE CHARLES 
and PRINCESS DIANA is now at 
best an elaborate photo op. Last 
week the Waleses shared a car- 
riage at the thousand-year-old Or- 
der of the Garter ceremony, and 
surfaced at the Royal Ascot horse 
races, events studied by royal 
watchers the way Kremlinolo- 
gists once analyzed who showed 
up at Lenin’s tomb on May Day 
Charles and Di left Ascot side by 
side and all smiles in Charles’ As- 
ton Martin convertible. But a few 
miles down the road, beyond the 
reach of inquisitive cameras, the 
car stopped. The princess climbed 
into a waiting Jaguar and sped off 
to London; her wayward consort 
joined friends at a private polo 
field. Meanwhile, the gossipy bio 
Diana: Her True Story hit book- 


store shelves across the country— 
except at stores owned by tony re- 
tailer Harrods. “Our customers 
would not expect us to stock such 


a scurrilous book,” sniffed 
spokesman Michael Cole. But ex- 
cerpts from Diana, featuring dev- 
astating portraits of a cold 
Charles and a suicidal Diana, 
boosted sales of the Sunday Times 
to Britons, who consider the saga 
of the unraveling royal marriage 
the tastiest thing in a newspaper 
since fish and chips. 
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Sister Souljah: 
Capitalist Tool 


S BILL CLINTON ON THE SECRET PAYROLL OF SONY MUSIC 

Entertainment Inc.? The question arises because of the 

publicity bonanza Clinton bestowed on one of the compa- 

ny’s artists, rap singer Sister Souljah, by publicly attack- 
ing her at Jesse Jackson's National Rainbow Coalition conven- 
tion in Washington. As a surprised and obviously angry 
Jackson seethed on the stage, Clinton repeated a Washington 
Post story that quoted Souljah saying after the Los Angeles ri- 
ots, “If black people kill black people everyday, why not have a 
week and kill white people? . . . So if you're a gang member and 
you would normally be killing somebody, why not kill a white 
person?” Those remarks, intoned Clinton, were “filled with the 
kind of hatred that you do not honor today.” 

Clinton’s assault made the previously obscure rap artist, 
whose preachy 360 Degrees of Power never managed to climb 
higher than No. 78 on Billboard's list of best-selling R. & B. al- 
bums, into an instant political cause célebre. Puffed up with 
outrage at Clinton's affront, Jackson demanded that the Arkan- 
sas Governor apologize to the performer, who “represents the 
feelings and hopes of a whole generation of people.” Clinton de- 
clined. Souljah added to the din on the 7oday show, where she 
denounced the “racist” and “hypocritical” Clinton. “I think 
[he] is like a lot of white politicians—they eat soul food, they 
party with black women, they play the saxophone, but when it 
comes to domestic and foreign policy, they make the same deci- 
sions that are destruction, destructive to African people in this 
country and throughout the world,” she said. 

All this amounted to a blast of national exposure that money 
couldn't buy for Souljah, Clinton and Jackson. What really fu- 
eled the curious coming together of politicians, a “revolution- 
ary” rapper and a multibillion-dollar entertainment conglomer- 
ate was their shared concern for the bottom line. Clinton 
achieved a key political objective: refocusing the media spot- 
light on his message to moderate voters that he is unafraid to 
deliver unpopular messages to important Democratic constitu- 
encies, including blacks. Jackson, who has been groping for a 











Jack E. White 


way to elbow into the campaign, obtained a grievance that he 
can use to browbeat Clinton for concessions. Lenin is supposed 
to have written, “Capitalists are so hungry for profits that they 
will sell us the rope to hang them with.” Souljah has reformu- 
lated that maxim in light of the go-for-it 90s. A few days before 
her appearance at the Rainbow convention, she admonished 
the audience of a black radio talk show in New York City to pur- 
chase her CD at the record store rather than from lower-priced 
bootleggers. By doing so, she said, they would help prove to big 
companies like Sony that “revolutionary music” is “profitable.” 

What kind of talk is that for a self-styled “raptivist” who 
claims she wants to tear down the white system? Well, not all 
that unusual. The not-so-little secret of the recording industry 
is that hip-hop music is a source of enormous profits. For all 
the claims that revolutionary rap speaks for oppressed inner- 
city youth, its main consumers are affluent white suburban 
teenagers seeking to cloak their adolescent rebellion in a ve- 
neer of ghetto toughness. Some formerly impecunious ghetto 
youths have turned into millionaires by becoming rap artists. 


| Not for nothing does Ice-T boast on his recent release Original 


Gangster that “William Morris is my agency. I'll never go 
broke, got property.” 
Souljah has not hit it that big: her videos are not played on 


| mtv. She charges that both the Post and Clinton had deliber- 


ately misinterpreted her remarks. Rather than advocating the 
revenge killing of whites, she insists, she was trying to explain 
the mind-set of black youths who have experienced so much 
violence at the hands of whites that murder means nothing to 
them. That touched off a round of heated commentary on op- 
ed pages, as 50-something pundits, black and white, wrestled 
with the thorny issue of Souljah’s artistic intent. The matter 
could have been settled by listening to Souljah’s CD, on which 
she raps in a ditty titled 7he Hale That Hate Produced: 


Souljah was not born to make white people feel comfortable 
/ am African first, 1 am Black first 

J want what's good for me and for my people first 

And if my survival means your total destruction, then so be it 
You buill this wicked system 

They say two wrongs don’t make it right 

But it damn sure makes it even 


As Souljah makes clear in a liner note thanking Sony for “ac- 
knowledging my artistic freedom,”’ she not only wrote that 
lyric but set it in a context that she chose for herself. The eye- 
for-an-eye message is unmistakable. 

Such sentiments are a long way from the conciliatory goals 
of the United Church of Christ's Commission for Racial Jus- 
tice, where Souljah, then known as Lisa Williamson, worked 
for a time before making her detour into rap. Born poor in the 
Bronx, she has made a determined effort to educate herself, 
reading black-history books and studying at Cornell and 
Rutgers. In her previous incarnation, she performed good 
works like founding a summer camp for inner-city children. 
Those are accomplishments for which Souljah, by most ac- 
counts a young woman with the interests of the black commu- 
nity at heart, should have been acclaimed. Instead she has 
gained what will probably be a short-lived notoriety for three 


| dubious achievements: helping a record company make a 


buck, furthering the agendas of two opportunistic politicians, 
and distracting voters from what really matters in the 
campaign. a] 
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A promise not to tell your sister whose books you ve been carryins home. 
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A promise that Miss Applegate's algebra homework will never be faced alone. 


A promise to make life easier for you than it's been for me. 


Nothing binds us one to the other like a promise kept. Nothing divides us like a promise broken. At MassMutual 


we believe in keeping our promises. That way all the families and businesses that rely on us can keep theirs. 
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IN OVER 30 YEARS AS A 


PROFESSIONAL GOLFER, 
Chi Chi Rodriguez has won 
many titles. 

But in Clearwater, Florida there are 
500 kids who have given the champion 
golfer a title which he cherishes more 
than any other. 

To them he is simply “Uncle Chi Chi.” 

“These kids and I have a lot in 
common,” says the leading Senior Golf 
Tour winner, “We've all spent a lot of 
time in the rough.” 

For the last 12 years, keeping kids 
out of the rough has been the mission 
of a dedicated group of people who 
together make up the Chi Chi Rodriguez 
Youth Foundation. 

A foundation which has grown to 
become a model for child welfare 
organizations across the country. 

Bill Hayes, President and Co-founder, 
explains. “Most of our kids have had it 
pretty tough. They've had troubles at 
home or at school. Or they may have just 
started mixing with the wrong crowds.” 

“What we aim to do is get these kids 
before they get into real trouble. To 
show them real alternatives to crime, 
drugs and life on the streets. 


“Having Chi Chi as an uncle provides 
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them with a perfect role model. 
He's living proof that no matter 
how hard your background has 
been, you can always rise above it; 
that in life, unlike golf, no obstacle 
is immovable.” 

Since 1986 Toyota has been one 
of the major supporters of the Chi 
Chi Rodriguez Youth Foundation, 
Providing money to keep the pro- 
gram on its feet, and vehicles to 
keep the volunteers off theirs 

The Foundation is just one of 
the hundreds of contributions 
Toyota is proud to make every 
year. And one that already seems to 


be paying off. 





“Chi Chi kids are graduating 


from college,” states Bill. “They're 
getting jobs. We've even a couple of 
budding golf pros in our midst,” 

We asked the proud “Uncle” if 
there was any secret formula 
for the foundation's remarkable 
success story, 

Chi Chi thinks for a minute, 
then leans forward to tell a story 

“When I was a young boy in 
Puerto Rico, we had a little field 
which was overgrown with thick 
bamboo trees. My father wanted 
to plant corn, but clearing the 


bamboo would have taken wecks. 


lime he couldn't afford to take 
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off his job. 

“So every night when he came 
home from work he would cut 
down only one single piece of 
bamboo at a time. 

“The very next spring, there was 
corn on the Rodriguez table.” 

Chi Chi looks up just in time to 
see a ten-year-old girl sink a 
perfect putt 

“That's the only secret of our 
success. If you really want some- 
thing and you're prepared to work 
hard for it, then litde by little, one 
by one, miracles will happen.” 
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